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EDITORIAL 


3y the time this issue of the JOUR- 
NAL reaches our readers most of the 
branches will have resumed their activ- 
ities. There ought from now on, there- 
fore, to be no lack of interesting news 
about branch work. Some of the 
branches have as yet reported no 
branch correspondent. If no such ap- 
pointment has been made, may we urge 
once more that it be done 

Branch Cor- as soon as possible. If it 
responcents has been made may we 
appeal again to the cor- 

respondents to do their duty. We 
should like to hear from every branch 
at least once a month. Material in- 
tended for publication in any monthly 
issue should reach the office not later 
than the middle of the preceding 
month. We can give no guarantee that 
all contributions will be printed; in- 
deed, we can give positive assurance 
that, because of the very strict limita- 
tions of space, many of them will not. 
Do not infer, however, if your special 
news item fails to appear, that your 


effort has been wasted. The office is 
in constant receipt of appeals from 
branches both old and new, but espe- 


cially new, for information as to what 
other branches are doing in certain 
fields of endeavor and for suggestions 
as to programs and work. Your cor- 
respondence makes it possible for us 
to give promptly and effectively the 


information and the suggestion needed, 
even though lack of space may forbid 
publication in the JOURNAL. We 
hope that every branch may report 
some time during the year some 
achievement of so much value and im- 
portance as to compel publication in 
spite of space limitations. 


Does it pay to advertise in the 
JOURNAL? That is the question which 
every advertiser asks. If our pre- 
sentation of the facts in regard to our 
circulation and the personnel of our 

readers is sufficiently 
Does It Pay to convincing, he may 
Advertise in be induced to take 
The Journal? space once as an ex- 

periment. The _ rest 
depends upon you. No one except the 
readers of a publication can make its 
advertising space valuable. If our 
advertisers stay with us month by 
month and year by year, it will be be- 
cause you have let them know that they 
have reached you through the pages of 
the JOURNAL. If they decline to re- 
new their contracts, it will be either 
because you have not read their adve~ 
tisements or because, having read them 
and perhaps even having ordered the 
articles advertised, you have been too 
indifferent to the suecess of your owa 
publication to let them know through 
what channel they reached you. May 
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we not count on the loyal cooperation 
of every member of the Association to 
make our advertising space as valuable 
as possible. Read the advertisements; 
patronize the advertisers; and then let 
them know that you are doing so be- 
cause they advertised in the JOUR- 
NAL. 


In more than forty states—is it 
forty-one or forty-three?—the state 
legislatures will soon convene. In many 
of them it will be for a short period 
only, limited by law to thirty or sixty 
days and permitted only every other 
year—so distrustful of their legisla- 
tures have the people of some of our 
commonwealths, perhaps not without 

reason, shown 
Are We Prepared themselves to be. 
for the Legisla- In how many of 
tive Sessions? these states are our 

branches prepared 
to take an active interest in the pro- 
ceedings of the legislature? How many 
branches have appointed a chairman of 
educational legislation? Has there 
been any effort in your state to bring 
about a conference of such chairmen 
for the purpose of proposing a program 
of educational legislation? Has any 
state chairman of educational legisla- 
tion been appointed to keep the 
branches and the general members in 
the state advised as to the legislative 
situation during the session? Do you 
know what educational legislation is 
likely to come up in your state in the 
approaching session? Do you know 
what men (or women!) in the legisla- 
ture are likely to handle any eduea- 
tional measures presented and what 
their attitude is likely to be? Are you 
in touch with your state department of 
education, do you know what legisla- 
tive program it proposes, do you know 
whether its program should be fur- 
thered or opposed, what are you doing 
about it? Are you, in short, eduea- 
tionally awake? If not, are you really 
an educated person or have you only 
attended college? 


Those who were present at the Coun- 
cil meeting in April will perhaps recall 
the plea of the executive secretary that 
the Association use its influence to se- 


cure better trained teachers, particular- 
ly in the elementary schools, and her 

expression of 
Shall the Normal School the hope that 
Give Place to the the normal 
Teachers College? school might 

soon. disap- 
pear to be replaced by the teachers 
college and by graduate schools of edu- 
cation in our universities. It has just 
been announced that the California 
State Board of Education has approved 
a plan to reorganize the state normal 
schools to make them teachers colleges. 
A bill providing for such reorganiza- 
tion will be introduced at the next ses- 
sion of the legislature and will have 
the approval of the state educational 
authorities. Branches in other states 
interested in the proposed measure can 
doubtless secure full information from 
our vice president in the South Pacific 
section, Mrs. O. 8S. Barnum, 312 8. Fifth 
St., Alhambra, California, who is a 
member of the State Board of Educa- 
tion. 


To indicate the future strains for 
which colleges and universities must 
now be preparing, Julius H. Barnes, 
Chairman of the institute for Public 
Service, has issued a summary for 210 
colleges and universi- 
ties which shows en- 
rollment for 1914, 
1917 and 1920 in eol- 
lege and professional 
courses excluding summer and exten- 
sion classes, and also what the regis- 
tration will be in 1930 and 1950 if the 
growth of the last six years is con- 
tinued. These 210 colleges, which in 
1914 had 187,000 students and last 
year 294,000, will have 471,000 in 1930 
and 831,000 in 1950 if they continue the 
same number increase each year: if 
they keep on growing at the average 
percentage rate of the last six years 
they will have 659,000 in 1930 and 1,- 
138,000 in 1950. 

The six-year increase since 1914 is 
equal to 18 institutions the size of 
Columbia in 1914 or 100 eolleges the 
size of Vassar. Taking the lower esti- 
mate for 1950, it means finding facili- 
ties over three times the total for 1920 
at six or seven times the salary cost; 
it means adding 644,000 students or 


Colossal Growth 
of Colleges and 
Universities 
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Editorial 3 


200 colleges the size of Yale last year, 
60 universities the size of California, 
400 colleges the size of Oberlin, over 
1,000 colleges the size of Williams, 
1,400 colleges the size of Bryn Mawr. 


In percentage growth 28 institutions 
more than doubled, Sweet Briar led 
with 334 per cent; Boston University 
came next with 333 per cent, Union 324 
per cent, College of the City of New 
York 293 per cent, University of Ari- 
zona 242 per cent, Delaware State 188 
per cent, University of Oklahoma 160 
per eent, Akron’s Municipal Univer- 
sity 157 per cent, Stevens Institute 141 
per cent, West Virginia 139 per cent, 
William and Mary 136 per cent, George 
Washington 136 per cent, and Minne- 
sota 122 per cent. 

In numbers the largest increase in 
six years was by the College of the City 
of New York, 6,800, University of 
California 6,200, Boston University 4,- 
700. The smallest increase in any of 
the largest public universities was 855 
by Mississippi and 750 by Cornell. Of 
the 210 institutions only 14 had fewer 
students than six years ago, losing all 
told 668 students, of which Hunter 


College, N. Y. C., lost 108, Ohio Uni- 
versity 126 and Yale 81. 
Educators are urged to discuss and 


consider: How the money is to be pro- 
vided? To what extent students will 
pay out of graduation earnings? What, 
if any, radical changes must be made 
in purposes and requirements? How 
the throngs will be housed? Must 
present universities grow or more uni- 
versities be built? The Institute for 
Publie Service, New York City, is glad 
to help in furnishing facts for the dis- 
cussion of these and similar questions. 


When America went into the war 
there was an immediate rush of college 


The Department of Extension Teach- 
ing at Columbia University, besides of- 
fering to individuals as heretofore a 
long list of interesting courses, is this 
year encouraging the formation of 
Home Study Clubs. It would seem as 
if the study sections of women’s clubs, 
which have so often languished because 
no local leader could be found to di- 
rect the work of the section, might 
find in this new proposal of the Uni- 
versity an easy and very profitable 
solution of their problem. 


men to take their places on the firing 
line. By fall 150 institutions reported 
that 13,520 students were in the army 

or navy, and 1,650 had 
The Red Cross gone into non-military 
Roll Call activities. Whereas the 

undergraduates for the 
most part went into active service, the 
alumni, or those of them who for one 
reason or another were unfitted for 
army or navy, went into the service of 
the relief organizations. 


Hundreds of college men and women 
went into the Red Cross. In fact, this 
organization was largely made up of 
college personnel. They went into it 
because it was constructive, because it 
gave them a chance to apply practical- 
ly those ideals which are the ideals of 
America, and which the training they 
have received in colleges and universi- 
ties has taught them to honor and 
cherish. 


And then the war ended. <A good 
many people thought that the Red 
Cross would end too. But disease and 
suffering did not end with the war. 
Health, good citizenship, are as impor- 
tant today as they were two years ago. 
And so the Red Cross work goes on. It 
still stands for the ideals of America— 
the ideals which it is the privilege and 
the duty of every university man and 
woman to further and cherish. 

It is the duty and the privilege, 
therefore, of every college woman to 
stand back of the Red Cross, to aid it 
in every way possible in its after-war 
campaign for a healthier and happier 
America. The Annual Red Cross Roll 
Call will be held November 11-25. Ten 
million Americans joined or renewed 
their memberships last year. The Red 
Cross counts on its college friends to 
join, again, this year. 


The Washington Branch still main- 
tains its house for college women at 
2506 K Street, N. W., which it opened 
during the war to assist in meeting 
the very difficult housing problem for 
war workers. The use of the house is 
no longer confined to government 
workers, and college women coming to 
Washington can- sometimes find ae- 
commodations there. A _ letter ad- 
dressed to the House Manager at the 
address given will receive attention. 
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REPORT OF THE FIRST CONFERENCE OF THE INTERNA. 
TIONAL FEDERATION OF UNIVERSITY WOMEN 


Apa Comstock, Dean of Smith College 


To be permitted to see London again 
after years of war was in itself a wel- 
come, a sign that the world was once 
more given to hospitality rather than to 
conflict and exelusion; but the welcome 
accorded the delegates to the First Con- 
ference of the International Federation 
of University Women was something 
particular and personal. Their boats 
and their trains were met, they were en- 
tertained in private houses or assisted 
in placing themselves in hotels or clubs 
as their plans dictated; and a consider- 
able number of them were housed in 
Bedford College itself. From the mo- 
ment when they registered with Miss 
Sosanquet at 50 Russell Square they 
found their mail full of invitations and 
hospitable suggestions. Six clubs—the 
American Women’s, the Forum, the Hal- 
cyon, the Lyceum, the University Club 
for Ladies, and the University of Lon- 
don Club—extended to them the privi- 
lege of temporary membership; and a 
special club room was opened for them 
at 106 Russell Street. So adroitly had 
Mrs. Bertrand Russell and the mem- 
bers of her Committee on Hospitality 
done their work, so genuine was the 
friendliness with which the delegates 
were greeted on every hand, that they 
had the sensation of becoming in a flash 
esteemed citizens of London rather than 
of being outsiders even to the extent 
implied in the word quests. 


The temper 
of the Conference no doubt owed much 
to its hostesses. 

Nor was the setting without its effect. 
Bedford College is unique in its situa- 


tion. Hardly more than a mile from 
Piceadilly Circus, in the heart of the 
largest city in the world, it has about it 
almost the leafy quiet of Vassar or 
Mount Holyoke. It has even its little 
lake, said by the guide book to be a 
breeding place for water fowl. By what 
triumph of diplomacy it managed in the 
year 1913 to ensconce itself in the green 
recesses of Regent’s Park is a question 
to which one inquirer, at any rate, ob- 
tained no answer; but there it is and 
with room for expansion; and there, so 
close to the world and yet so undisturbed 
by it, the Conference had its sessions. 


The first of these sessions was a re- 
ception and open meeting on the evening 
of Monday, July 12, to which came 
guests from London and from the uni- 
versity towns of Great Britain. Among 
those well known to Americans were 
Mrs. sernard Berenson (herself an 
American), Lady Hardman Lever, Mr. 
and Mrs. Graham Wallas, and Miss Ethel 
Sidgwick, the novelist, in memory of 
whose sister the Rose Sidgwick Fellow- 
ship has been established. It would 
have been an opportunity lost not to 
attempt to win such an audience to a 
lasting and well-informed interest in the 
new federation; and the women speakers 
—Professor Spurgeon, Dean _ Gilder- 
sleeve, and Dr. Winifred Qullis—ad- 
dressed themselves therefore to a full 
and careful explanation of the hopes 
and aims with which the Conference had 
been called. 

Opposing any idea of the use of 
such an organization for propagandist 
purposes, deprecating any implication 
that the interests of university women 
were different from those of university 
men, the speakers set forth clearly the 
objects which the Federation may 
achieve. They testified to the pleasure, 
the mental stimulus, and the breadth of 
view gained by university women from 
contact with university women of other 
countries; they spoke of the enrichment 
of education by free interchange be- 
tween nations of students and teachers; 
and they dwelt upon their hope that the 
friendliness and understanding thus en- 
gendered might not be without effect in 
the great complex of international re- 
lations. 

However modestly put, the idea of in- 
fluencing in any degree the trend of 
world affairs is not without its audacity; 
and it was the more gratifying there- 
fore to have from Lord Grey—Viscount 
Grey of Fallodon—so earnest and cor- 
dial an endorsement of precisely that 
element in the plan. ‘‘I  suppose,’’ 
he said, ‘‘that what we all feel is an in- 
tense desire never to have again a war 
like the war we have just passed through. 
3ut to avoid it, it is essential not mere- 
ly that there should be good relations 
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between Governments, but that there 
should be good relations between peo- 
?? It is difficult to paraphrase his 
simple, pregnant statements, but the sum 
of them was perhaps this—that genuine 
friendliness between nations as between 
individuals is best secured by a recogni- 
tion and cultivation of common interests 
and ideals rather than by artificial ef- 
forts to be friendly; and that univer- 
sities, on account of their permanence, 
their organization, their ‘‘rivalry with- 
out hostility,’’ and their growing im- 
portance are especially fitted to supply 
a basis for international relations. Very 
quietly, then, as if he were unconscious 
of the weight of his words, as if he were 
only a pleasant gentleman giving some 


ples. 


friends the benefit.of his judgment and 
experience, Lord Grey put the seal of 
his approval upon the International 
Federation of University Women. As 
the delegates left Bedford College that 
night a program of the Conference, 
printed and illumined by hand in blue 
and red and gold, was put into their 
hands. It was an apt symbol of an oe- 
easion characterized by idealism, sim- 
plicity, and an utter absence of the 


forced or the stereotyped. 


The next day, Tuesday, July 13, was 
devoted to open meetings attended not 
on!y by the delegates but by other uni- 
versity women who happened to be in 
London or who came expressly for the 
purpose. It was an instance of the wise 
foresight which directed the Conference 
that only one of the sessions was open 
exclusively to delegates, and that what- 
ever of information and inspiration it 
was able to afford was therefore widely 
accessible. Discussion of the Constitu- 
tion, even, was invited at these open 
meetings; so that when the delegates 
finally met on Wednesday morning they 
had had the benefit of hearing general 
principles freely discussed, their own 
opinions had had time to erystallize, and 
they were able to transact business wich 
ease and expedition. 


The first purpose of these open meet- 
ings seemed to be to bring home to the 
Conference a sense that its membership 
was indeed far-flung. Dean Gildersleeve, 
who was in the chair, sketched briefly 
the history of the Federation, explain- 
ing that although it had happened to 
originate and to receive its first embodi- 
ment in action of the British and Amer- 


ican associations, it could achieve its 
purpose only by becoming genuinely 
representative of all the university wom- 
en of the world. 

As a matter of fact, there were pres- 
ent at this the first Conference repre- 
sentatives of federations in eight coun- 
tries—Canada, Czecho-Slovakia, France, 
Holland, Italy, Spain, Great Britain and 
America; as well as unofficial repre- 
sentatives of the university women of 
Belgium, Denmark, Norway, Sweden, 
India, South Africa, and Australia. The 
short reports given by these representa- 
tives were to many of the audience the 
most thrilling and significant part of 
the whole Conference. There was no 
babel of tongues. Only one speaker used 
a language other than English; all 
spoke clearly and fluently; and in 
several instances the precision and dis- 
tinction with which our speech was used 
by those to whom it was foreign startled 
those to whom it was native. ‘‘ Don’t 
you wish you could speak any language 
as well as that?’’ sighed one Anglo 
Saxon to another. 


In’ their actual substance the reports 
were not unlike. In almost every coun- 
try, it seems, the last quarter of the 
19th century saw higher education ex- 
plicitly opened to women; in almost 
every country the number of women to 
take advantage of the opportunity in- 
creased steadily but with no great rapid- 
ity until the war, with its demonstration 
of the usefulness of trained women, 
strongly accelerated the movement, The 
very uniformity in the general outline 
of fact left the audience the freer to 
dwell upon the difference in attendant 
circumstances and in _ the narrators 
themselves. A student of modern his- 
tory could have read much of the temper 
and of the political and social experi- 
ences of the different countries in the 
recitals of these representatives; and 
even listeners less well-informed sat 
enthralled, as if hearing a great theme 
rendered in different keys—or should 
one say on different instruments? Most 
impressive of all, perhaps, in its refer- 
ence to recent history, was the report 
of Miss Novakova, who spoke for the 
old University of Prague and the new 
state of Czecho-Slovakia. There was 
no hesitancy or mistrust in her exultant 
acceptance of the Federation of Univer- 
sity Women and other evidences of in- 
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ternational friendliness; and as she helddeed, to most of the delegates, the term 


out her hands to the delegates inviting 
them all to visit Czecho-Slovakia, it was 
clear that in her mind the world-wide 
fellowship of nations was not an ideal 
or a theory but an accomplished fact. 


From the absorbing reports the audi- 
ence had to be called away, first to con- 
sider certain general issues raised by the 
Constitution (which, however, was not 
acted upon till next day), and next to 
participate in a round-table discussion 
over which President Thomas delight- 
fully presided. ‘‘The next steps to be 
taken by university women’’ were de- 
fined by President Thomas as associated 
with co-education, equal pay for equal 
work, the right of a married woman to 
continue in her oceupation or profession, 
and the prizes or inducements which 
can be offered women to lead them to the 
fullest development of their efficiency 
as scholars. Each topic was introduced 
by a ten-minute speech by one of the 
following speakers: Dr. Jessica Peix- 
otto, Dr. Ida Smedley MacLean, Dr. 
Mary Leal Harkness, and Dean Ada 
Comstock. As a means of making higher 
education more available or more invit- 
ing for women each of these steps has 
its place in the program of a federa- 
tion of university women; and it was its 
significance in that regard which the 
speakers upon it endeavored to define. 


As Wednesday, July 14, was the day 
on which the delegates transacted the 
official business of the Conference, it 
has a right, probably, to be regarded as 
the birthday of the International Fed- 
eration of University Women. It was 
on that day, under the chairmanship 2f 
Dr. Winifred Cullis and Dean Gilder- 
sleeve that the constitution and by-laws 
were formally considered and adopted. 
In the discussion two types of questions 
naturally arose, that relating to defini- 
tion of terms, and that relating to meth- 
ods of organization. Even in.the homo- 
geneous world of universities, termino- 
logies differ in different countries; and 
an association which seeks to be world- 
wide in its membership and prompt and 
effective in its action necessarily con- 
fronts serious problems of organization. 


The questions of definition had to do 
largely with the interpretation of the 
term ‘‘university women’’ in the article 
of the Constitution which deals with 
membership. To the committees which 
had drafted the constitution, and, in- 


‘opinion among the delegates. 


was the equivalent of ‘‘women gradu- 
ates of universities,’’ and was meant to 
be so interpreted. It was pointed out, 
however, by the representatives from 
Norway and Sweden that in their own 
and in certain other countries the re- 
quirements for the degree are heavier 
and entail a greater expenditure of time 
than in England or America; that in 
consequence a smaller proportion of the 
students who matriculate complete the 
requirements; and that to demand a de- 
gree for membership in the International 
Federation would be to exclude, in Nor- 
way and elsewhere, a large number of 
women who would be, in point of fact, 
amply qualified. On the other hand 
many of the delegates thought with dis- 
may of the results in their own countries 
of an interpretation which would admit 
to membership undergraduates and non- 
graduates. The vote as finally taken 
supported the use of the term ‘‘univer- 
sity women’’ as meaning ‘‘women grad- 
uates of universities,’’ but a Committee 
on Standards was authorized which, in 
connection with its other duties, should 
consider and report to the Council any 
modifications in the interpretation cf 
the term necessitated by the special 


academic conditions in any nation. 


Another question of phraseology an: 
definition brought the Conference to its 
only grapple with the embarrassments 
created by the war. In its original draft, 
Article I of the Constitution declared 
it the purpose of the Federation ‘‘to 
promote understanding and friendshin 
between the university women of differ- 
ent nations.’’ Whether such a wording 
gave any definite promise of genuine in- 
ternationalism; whether, to be specific, 
it would assure the admission of Ger- 
man and Austrian women if they were 
to present themselves in due form, was 
the issue raised by the Scandinavian rep- 
resentatives. As the discussion pro- 
eeeded, it became evident that on the 
main there was no difference of 
Everyone 
favored a genuine internationalism. How 
soon and on whose initiative the women 
of the countries of Central Europe might 
be expected to come in were questions 
on which every shade of opinion seemed 
to exist; but there was no dissenting 
voice in the vote which changed the 
phrase in Article I to this—‘‘the uni- 
versity women of the nations of the 
world.’’ 


issue 
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In the mechanics of organization the 
most important point to be considered 
was the make-up of the Council, the body 
which is to serve as the executive com- 
mittee of the Federation, with power to 
act between the Conferences. In order 
to make the Council fully representative, 
it was voted that in addition to the 
officers of the Federation, it should in- 
clude the chairman of the Committee on 
International Relations of each national 
federation; to make it effective in the 
transaction of business, the number con- 
stituting a_quorum was set at five; and 
in order to give each nation a better 
chance for having representation at 
council meetings it was provided that if 
the Chairman of the Committee on In- 
ternational Relations of any country 
was unable to attend, a deputy, elected 
by unanimous vote of the Committee 
might act as her substitute. By such 
devices did the Conference attempt to 
serve the gods of both Efficiency and 
Equality—a reconciliation often as diffi- 
cult as that mentioned in the Scriptures. 

The same problem arose in determin- 
ing the number of delegates to be sent 
by each country to the Biennial Confer- 
ence. To proportion the number of 
votes to the number of university women 
in each country would be to overwhelm 
the Conferences with the votes of larye 
countries. On the other hand, to main- 
tain national interest in the Interna- 
tional Federation in as large a country, 
for instance, as the United States, it is 
almost necessary that delegates from 
many localities should attend each Con- 
ference. After full discussion of th-se 
points, in which the American dele 3 
were glad to hear their country prais ».! 
for its refusal to dominate by numbers, 
it was voted that national federations 
might send to the Biennial Conferences 
one delegate for cach two hundred mem- 
bers, but that the number of votes al- 
lowed any country should be limited to 
five. 

With the consideration of the by-laws 
there arose discussion of the organiza- 
tion of committees and of the imposition 
of dues. Much of the activity of the 
International Federation, it was de- 
cided, should be earried on in each 
country by the Committee on Inter- 


national Relations of that country; 
but two international committees were 
created to report to the Council—the 
Committee on Standards of which men- 
tion has been made, and a committee to 
consider plans for establishing club 
houses and hostels in different countries. 
The bugbear of extraordinary and vary- 
ing rates of exchange troubled the dis- 
cussion of dues until firmly dealt with 
by a resolution to make calculations at 
the standard rate of exchange before the 
war. 

Officers were elected as _ follows: 
President, Miss Spurgeon (England) ; 
vice-president, Mrs. McWilliams (Can- 
ada); secretary, Miss Theodora Bosan- 
qguet (England); and treasurer, Mrs. 
Alice Lord Parsons (United States). 

Then with resolutions of thanks and 
with the calling of the Council for an 
immediate meeting, the sessions of the 
First Conference of the International 
Federation came to a close. The Second 
“onference will be called two years hence 
at a place to be determined by the Coun- 
cil, but with the understanding that if 
possible the city which is the headquar- 
ters of the League of Nations shall be 
the meeting-place. 

Perhaps because the International 
Federation f too young to have involved 
itself in a maze of detail, perhaps for 
some better reason, the Conference was 
not so feverish and rushed as our Amer- 
ican meetings are likely to be. There 
was time enough to enjoy and appreciate 
a hospitality which, indeed, compeile4 
enjoyment. The delegates had tea with 
Miss Douglas at her charming house in 
Chelsea—the White House, which Whist- 
ler built, and in which he lived a troubled 
year. They were the guests of Viscount- 
ess Astor—the first woman Member of 
Parliament, and an American as we 
proudly recall—at a reception at which 
they met many interesting people includ- 
ing Ambassador Davis and Mr. Fisher, 
President of the Board of Edueation, 
and author of the famous Fisher Bill. 
The University Club for Ladies and the 
University Board of the Lyceum Club 
gave receptions for them; Lady Cunarl 
provided them with boxes for the opera 
at Covent Garden; and on a day of ex- 
quisite mellow sunshine they were taken 
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to tea on the Terrace of the House of 
Commons. 

No less delightful than these larger 
entertainments were the informal lunch- 
eons and teas and dinners at which the 
sritish hostesses made their guests wel- 
come; and Bedford College was unfai!- 
ing in its provision of comfort and hos- 
pitalityy Not in weariness, therefore, 
not with the feeling of relief usual in 
those leaving the scene of a conference, 
did the delegates go their many ways, 
but refreshed and heartened, and, above 
all, with a keen sense of gratitude. They 
were grateful for the kindness which 
had been shown them, grateful for the 
eareful planning by which the British 
and Amvrican Committees on Interna- 
tional Relations had made the meetines 
so well-ordered and profitable; and mos 
of all were they grateful to the univer- 
sity women in their own countries to 
whom they owed the privilege of attend 
ing this memorable Conference. 


LIST OF REPRESENTATIVES 


American Association of Collegiate 


Alumnae. 


Comstock, A. M., Litt. D., 
Smith College. 


Dr. Ada L. 
Dean of 


Dr. Virginia C. Gildersleeve, Ph. D., LL. 
D., dean of Barnard College, Columbia 
University. 

Dr. Mary Leal Harkness, Ph. D., Litt. 


D., President of the Southern 
ciation of College Women. 

Dr. Jessica B. Peixotto, Ph. 
fessor of Sociology 
of California. 

Dr. M. Carey Thomas, Ph. D., LL. D., 
L. H. D., President of Bryn Mawr Col- 
lege, Pa. 

Mrs. Wm. Morton Wheeler, <A. B. 
(Wellesley) Vice-President of North 
Atlantie Section of Association of Col- 
legiate Alumnae. 


Asso- 


D.. Pro- 
at the University 


British Federation of University 
Women. 

Dr. Winifred C. Cullis, D. Se., Profes- 
sor of Physiology, University of Lon- 
don. Chairman of Committee on In- 
ternational Relations of B. F. U. W. 

Miss Christine M. E. Burrows (Oxford). 

Miss Barbara Foxley, M. 
of Edueation, 
Cardiff. 


A., Professor 
University College cf 


Dr. Ida Smedley MacLean, D. Se. (Lon- 
don). 

Dr. Phoebe Sheavyn, Litt. D., Senior 
Tutor for Women, University of Man- 
chester. 

Dr. Caroline F. E. Spurgeon, Doc. Univ. 
Paris, Litt. D., Professor of English 
Literature, University of London; 
President British Federation of Uni- 
versity Women. 


Federation 
Women. 


Miss Vera Lee Brown, M. A. 
European Fellow of 
lege. 

Miss Jessie Dykes, M. A. (Manchester). 

Mrs. Schofield, A. B. (Radcliffe Col- 
lege). 

Miss Gwyneth M. Tuttle, M. Se. (Ed- 
monton) Lecturer in Botany, Edmon- 
ton University. 


Canadian of University 


(McGill) 
3ryn Mawr Col- 


Czecho-Slovakia Federation 
sity Women. 


of Univer- 


Miss Emma Novakova (Prague). 
France, Societe Feminine de Rapproche- 
ment Universitaire. 

Mile A. Amieux, Directrice of the Ecole 
Normale Supérieure de Sévres. 


Holland, 


Association 
Women. 


of University 


Miss M. J. Freie (Groningen). 

Italy, Group of the Italian University 
Women of the Associazione Nazionale 
per la Donne, and Group of University 
Women of Milan. 

Professor M. Cimino-King. 


Spanish Federation of University 
Women. 
Dr. M. de Maeztu, Ph. D. (Madrid). 

In addition to the representatives of 
national federations or associations of 
university women, printed in the list 
above, the following countries were un- 
officially represented : 


Belgium. 
Miss P. lL. Vanderstichele, B. Se. 
(Lond.) 
Denmark. 
Miss Else Bengtsson, Cand. Phil., Copen- 
hagen. 


India. 


Balkwill (Association of Univer- 


Mrs. 
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sity Women in India). 


Miss Piroja Powalla, M. A. (Bombay 
Graduates Union). 


Norway. 
Miss L. Holby, Stud. Philol., Kristiania. 
Mrs. L. Skonhoff, Cand. Mag., Kris- 
tiania. 
South Africa. 
Miss M. K. C. Macintosh (Cambridge). 
Miss EK. Stephens, B. A., (Cambridge 
and Cape Town). 
Sweden. 
Dr.. Eva Ramstedt, Ph. D. 


Australia. 


Miss L. Macdonald, M. A., Late Princi- 
pal of Women’s College, Sydney. 
Mrs. Bernard Muscio. 


INTERNATIONAL COMMITTEES 
Club Houses and Hotels. 
(Bryn 


Committee on 

President M. Carey Thomas 

Mawr College) Chairman. 
Committee on Standards. 


Dean Ada L. Comstock (Smith College) 
Chairman. 

Mile. Amieux (Directriece, Ecole 
male Supérieure de Sévres). 
Dr. M. de Maeztu (Residence for Wom- 
en Students, Fortuny 28, Madrid). 
Miss M. K.C. Macintosh (South Africa). 
President M. Carey Thomas (Bryn Mawr 

College). 
Professor Marian P. Whitney (Vassar 
College). 


Nor- 


CONSTITUTION 
Article I.—Purpose. 


The purpose of this organization shall 
be to promote understanding and frienc- 
ship between the university women of 
the nations of the world, and thereby 
to further their interests and develop be- 
tween their countries sympathy and mu- 
tual helpfulness. 


Article II.—Membership. 


(1) Membership shall be open to na- 
tional federations or associations of uni- 
versity women which are approved by 
the Council, provided, however, that only 
one federation or association in 
nation be approved. 


(2) National federations 


each 


or associa- 


tions with a membership of two hundred 
or less shall be entitled to one vote. An 
additional vote shall be allowed for each 
two hundred members above this number 
up to one thousand. 


(3) No national federation or associa- 
tion shall be entitled to more than five 
votes. Those federations which have 
more than one thousand members shall 
be allowed to send delegates to the Con- 
ference in the ratio of one person for 
every two hundred members, but these 
official delegates shall not have more 
than five votes between them. 


Article II1I.—The Conference. 


(1) The supreme authority of the 
Federation shall be vested in the Con- 
ference, which shall meet biennially, at 
a time and place to be determined by 
the previous Conference. 

(2) The voting members of the Con- 
ference shall be the President, the Vice- 
President, the Executive Secretary, the 
Treasurer and the delegates from the 
national federations or associations, who 
shall be chosen from among university 
women holding regular membership in 
their respective federations or associa- 
tions. 

Article IV.—Officers. 


(1) There shall be a President of the 
Federation, elected by the Conference, 
who shall hold office for two years and 
shall be eligible for re-election, provided 
that the office is never held by the same 
President for more than two consecu- 
tive terms. The President shall be the 
presiding officer of the Federation, the 
Conference and the Council. 

(2) There shall be a Vice-President 
of the Federation, elected by the Con- 
ference, upon the same conditions, as re- 
gards terms of office, as the President. 

(3) There shall be an Executive See- 
retary of the Federation, elected by the 
Conference, who shall be a salaried offi- 
cer, shall serve for a term of two years, 
and be eligible for re-election. 

(4) There shall be a Treasurer of the 
Federation, elected by the Conference, 
who shall serve for a term of two years 
and be eligible for re-election. 

(5) There shall be a Council, consist- 
ing of the President, the Vice-President, 
the Executive Secretary, the Treasurer 
and the chairmen of the committees on 
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international relations of all national 
federations or associations holding mem- 
bership, which shall serve as an execu- 
tive committee of the Federation, and 
shall have power to act between the 
Conferences. In case of the inability of 
the chairman of a committee on interna- 
tional relations to attend a meeting of 
the Council, that committee may by 
unanimous vote appoint a deputy from 
among its members. Five members of 
the Council shall constitute a quorum. 


Article V.—Headquarters. 


(1) There shall be a central office of 
the International Federation at a place 
to be designated from time to time by 
the Conference. 

(2) There shall be international head- 
quarters for information and _ sociabil- 
ity, maintained by the International 
Federation or by the various national 
federations or associations at places to 
be approved from time to time by the 
Council. 

Article VI.—Finance. 


The expenses of the Federation shall 
be met by annual dues paid by the mem- 
bers, in amounts varying according to 
the size of their national membership, 
the rate to be determined from time to 
time by the Conference. 

Article VII.—Amendments. 


This Constitution may be amended at 
any Conference by a_ two-thirds vote, 
provided that notice of the proposed 
amendment shall have been sent at least 
four months in advance to the national 


federations or associations holding mem- 
bership. 


BY-LAWS 
I.—Committees on International 


tions. 


Rela- 


See. 1. Each national federation or 
association shall have a committee on in- 
ternational relations especially charged 
with the promotion of international ac- 
quaintance and helpful friendship. 

Sec. 2. It shall be the duty of each 
of these committees to co-operate help- 
fully with the international educational 
institute or bureau which is the official 
headquarters in its country for inter- 
national educational relations, to see 
that the interests of women are ade- 


quately cared for at this office and to 
work with it, so far as possible, in ar- 
ranging for the interchange of women 
students and lecturers. 


Sec. 3. Each committee on interna- 
tional relations shall, whenever possible, 
have the following sub-committees: 


A. Committee on Scholarships, which 
should: 


I. Consider and report to the 
Federation the general policies which 
should govern international scholar- 
ships. 

II. Choose or aid in the choice of 
holders of scholarships or fellow- 
ships; for example, by nominating 
lists of candidates for the consider- 
ation of foreign institutions and by 
advertising foreign scholarships. 


IIT. Raise funds for international 
scholarships and for supplementing 
these when necessary; for example, 
for covering the travelling expenses 
of winners of foreign scholarships 
or assisting foreign students in 
emergencies. 

This committee may well have a 
co-operating committee which may 
include men and women who are not 
members of any national federation, 
in order that general and financial 
support may be secured. 


B. Committee on Exchange Lecture- 
ships, which should: 

I. Investigate carefully possible 
candidates in its own country for 
lectureships or junior  instructor- 
ships abroad, and report to suitable 
institutions women well qualified in 
scholarly attainments, character, 
tact, and personality for this im- 
portant service. 

II. Ascertain what posts in_ its 
own country are available for for- 
eign lecturers or junior instructors 
and encourage in all possible ways 
the opening or establishment of 
such posts. 


III. Raise money for aiding such 
plans. 

This committee should consist 
largely of administrative officers of 
colleges and universities. It might 


also have a co-operating committee 
members, it 


containing ‘‘lay’’ 
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order that general and financial 
support may be secured. 


C. Committee on Hospitality, which 
should: 


I. Conduct or aid in conducting 
the social side of the headquarters 
maintained in its country, and in all 
possible ways assist in receiving and 
extending hospitality to all foreign 
women students. 


II. Co-operate with the various 
other organizations which are or 
might be interested in helping for- 
eign women students or enabling 
them to develop pleasant social re- 
lations in the country they are visit- 
ing—such as the local branches of 
the national federation, university 
clubs, other social clubs, ete. 

This committee may well have 
some ‘‘lay’’ members. 


II. Attendance at the Conference. 


Though the number of voting members 
at the Conference is restricted, as many 
university women as possible shall be 
encouraged to attend, and open meetings 
of general interest shall be arranged for 
their benefit. 


Ill.—Meetings of the Council. 


The Council shall meet shortly before 
the Conference, to prepare the business 
for that assembly, and also shortly after- 
wards, to plan the carrying on of the 
affairs of the Federation for the ensuing 
two years, and at other times at its dis- 
cretion. 


IV.—Headquarters. 


See. 1. The following headquarters are 
designated, as from July, 1920, and con- 


tinuing until altered by the Conference 
or Council. 


Central Office of the Federation: Lon- 
don. To be arranged by the Committee 
on International Relations of the British 
Federation of University Women. 

Washington. National Club-house of 
the Association of Collegiate Alumnae. 

New York. 
Education. 


Institute of International 


See. 2. Efforts shall be made by the 
committees on international relations to 
get university and college clubs, local 
branches of national federations and as- 





sociations, and other appropriate or- 
ganizations to serve as local headquar- 
ters, especially for social purposes and 
particularly at important centres. 


Sec. 3. A special committee of the 
Federation shall be appointed to con- 
sider plans for establishing club-houses 
or hostels, e.g., a hostel at Athens in 
connection with the American and Brit- 
ish Schools, and the building at 4 Rue 
de Chevreuse, Paris. This committee 
might appoint sectional sub-committees 
to act in different localities, and should 
report to the Council, with the under- 
standing that the Council may take 
whatever other steps seem desirable. 

See. 4. A list of headquarters shall 
be printed and distributed for the bene- 
fit of women students going abroad. 


V.—Committee on Standards. 


There shall be a standing Committee 
on Standards, which shall recommend to 
the Council for adoption any modifi- 
cations necessitated by the special. aca- 
demic conditions prevailing in any na- 
tion in the interpretation of the words 
‘‘university women,’’ used in Articles 
I and II of the constitution and else- 
where, it being understood that except 
in the above cases the phrase shall be 
taken to mean ‘‘university women grad- 
uates.’’ The Committtee on Standards 
shall also investigate and report to the 
Council and keep on record for consulta- 
tion, the requirements for membership 
in all the national federations or asso- 
ciations belonging to the International 
Federation, and shall perform such other 
duties connected with the standards of 
the Federation as may be necessary. 


VI.—Fiscal Year. 


The fiscal year of the Federation shall 
begin on July Ist. 


VII.—Annual Subscriptions. 


The amount of dues payable annual- 
ly shall be £1 per hundred members for 
national federations or associations with 
less than one thousand members, and at 
the rate of £25 per thousand for federa- 
tions or associations with one thousand 
members or more, calculated at 2 10s. 
per hundred, the understanding being 
that for the years 1920-1922 the amounts 
due will be caleulated at the standard 
rate of exchange before the war. 
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COOPERATING WITH THE UNITED STATES EMPLOYMENT 
SERVICE 


LAuRA PuFFER MorGAN, Vice President-at-Large 
Report of the Washington Employment Bureau from October 1 to July 1. 


In the November News Letter an ac- 


count was given of the way in which on 
the 10th of October the Association of 
Collegiate Alumnae, at the request of 
the United States Employment Service, 
assumed the direction of the professional 
and clerical work for women in the 
Washington office, with one clerk in the 
office, whose salary was paid by the Na- 
tional Catholic War Council, and the 
volunteer services of your Vice-Presi- 
dent-at-large as manager. Up to that 
time no effort had been made to con- 
tinue the local employment office since 
the United States Employment Service 
had been obliged to withdraw its funds, 
but within a day or two Commissioner 
3rownlow of the District of Columbia 
initiated an effort to have various wel- 
fare organizations take over the men’s 
division. The effort at first was made 
entirely from the point of view of the 
ex-service man and there was no thought 
whatever of the women’s division. 
When, however, the office was organized 
as the Citizens’ Employment Service 
under the direction of a committee of 
which Commissioner Brownlow was 
chairman, the Association of Collegiate 
Alumnae representative was made a 
member of the executive committee and 
was given not only the management of 
but the entire responsibility for the 
women’s (division. 


So far the ‘Association of Collegiate 
Alumnae had given only moral backing, 
but that enabled us to obtain from the 
National Board of the Y. W. C. A. the 
promise of $225 a month, salaries for 
a professional placement secretary and 
a stenographer until January first, after- 
wards extended to March first. These 
appointments were made about the first 
of December and thereafter we were 
able to carry on the professional and 
clerical work, not as it should be done, 
but with some degree of satisfaction to 
ourselves. 

It should be noted that the work of 
the Women’s division was carried on en- 
tirely by three national organizations, 
namely, the Association of Collegiate 
Alumnae, the National Catholic War 


Council, and the Young Womens Chris- 
tian Association. The United States 
Employment Service furnished office 
space, furniture, equipment and _ sup- 
plies; while the expenses for heat, light 
and telephone service for both Men’s 
and Women’s divisions were met by the 
local committee. No local aid, however, 
was given toward the personnel of the 
Women’s division until the middle of 
Januafy. While the Washington office 
of the United States Employment Serv- 
ice is classed as a local office, yet outside 
of the domestic class the problem of 
women’s employment during the past 
year has been largely that of released 
war workers who have been drawn from 
all parts of the country. It became 
then not only a national problem, but 
one which was the direct outgrowth of 
the war, and as such the support of the 
office was regarded as a fitting piece of 
war work by these national women’s 
organizations. 

During these first three or four months 
while the women’s division was becom- 
ing an efficient working organization, 
the local committee had great difficulty 
in raising funds, as it had not been able 
to gain the confidence of local business 
men, and the men’s division, being man- 
ned by workers loaned by various wel- 
fare organizations with no regularly 
appointed director able to give it un- 
divided attention, was in a most unsatis- 
factory state. It is not too much to say 
that the women’s division carried it 
through, and that the Association of 
Collegiate Alumnae, by assuming re- 
sponsibility and control for a part of the 
work at the moment that the United 
States Employment Service was obliged 
to give it up, saved the entire service 
in Washington. Our services in this 
connection have received = gratifying 
recognition from the central administra- 
tive office of the United States Employ- 
ment 

In January, Commissioner Brownlow 
was able to interest the business men of 
Washington sufficiently so that, with a 
substantial inerease in the aid given by 
the United States Employment Service, 
a budget was guaranteed to carry the 


Service. 
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Citizens’ Employment Service, until 
July first. On January 19th an examin- 
er for démesties was added to the Wom- 
en’s Division and finally, on February 
14th, a new director was appointed for 
the whole office and your Vice-President 
was formally appointed Manager of the 
Women’s Division, at an adequate salary 
in part furnished by the Association of 
Collegiate Alumnae on an {agreement 
made first by your President and Treas- 
urer and later confirmed by the Council. 
One week later, the Men’s and Women’s 
Divisions were consolidated, the entire 
personnel of the Women’s Division be- 
ing taken over, its filing system adopted 
by the whole office and its manager made 
assistant director with special supervis- 
ion over Women’s work and the pro- 
fessional desk. 

At this time the office was organized 
with six departments: professional, 
clerical, mereantile, skilled labor, un- 
skilled labor, and domestic. Its per- 
sonnel in addition to Director and as- 
sistant Director consisted of eleven 
examiners, one information clerk, and a 
stenographer. : 

On March first, Miss Agnes Lyall, who 
had been handling the professional place- 
ment, resigned to take a position with 
the Y. W. C. A., and her place was 
fillel by Miss Jane Kinsey who was 
trained in the work under Miss Theo- 
dora Butcher in the United States Em- 
ployment Service in Philadelphia, and 
Miss Florence Jackson in the Appoint- 
ment Bureau of the Women’s Eduea- 
tional and Industrial Union in Boston. 
Miss Kinsey’s report of the professional 
desk from December 1st to July 1st fol- 
lows hereafter. 

On July first the office underwent an- 
other re-organization and our connection 
with it ceased. For two reasons it did 
wise to ask for further aid 
from the Association of Collegiate 
Alumnae. Support of a government in- 
stitution by private organizations e¢an- 
not be recommended except as a tem- 
porary expedient. It was hoped that be- 
fore the first of July, which marks the 
beginning of the government fiscal year, 
Congress would have passed a_ bill* 


not seem 


*During the last days of the Congressional 


session a bill (H. R. 544). ‘‘To provide for 
the establishment of a National Employment 
Bureau in the Department of Labor.’’ intro- 
duced in the House by Representative Nolan 


creating a permanent employment serv- 
ice or, at least, have materially increased 
the appropriation of the existing serv- 
ice so as to enable it to maintain its 
most important offices. | Failing that, 
Washington should, like every other lo- 
eality, find a permanent method of 
financing its own office. Moreover, with 
the first of July the abnormal release 
of temporary government employees had 
come to an end, and the financial sup- 
port of the employment office could no 
longer be regarded as war work. Un- 
fortunately, Congress not only did not 
pass the hoped for bill, but though it 
made an appropriation continuing the 
present service, this appropriation was 
eut to $225,000, hardly more than half 
the amount appropriated for the past 
year. The Washington office is still 
being maintained, but its working force 
has been cut to the minimum, with only 
one examiner besides the director to 
handle the professional, clerical and mer- 
cantile departments, one each for skilled 
and unskilled labor and domestics, one 
stenographer, and one field worker. 


In summing up the work accomplished 
from October to July, certain points are 
especially worthy of mention. The first 
is the desperate need that existed in 
Washington for such a bureau, at least 
during the past year. Consider the ree- 
ords of the Women’s Division for the 
first two months from October 13th to 
December 13th. During half of this 
time there was only one paid clerk in 
the office, yet in these two months there 
were 1,134 women registered, 939 re- 
ferred to positions, and 558 placed; an 
average per week of 126 registered, 104 


of California, was reported out of the House 
Committee on Labor. but no further action 
was taken before adjournment. 

This was not the bill 6H. R. 4305) (S. 
1442) known as the Kenyon-Nolan bill, 
which has the sanction of the Department of 
Labor and has been endorsed by the A. C. 
A. and other organizations, but was another 
introduced by Mr. Nolan May -19, 1919, 
somewhat amended, It was not satisfactory 
to the women who were watching legisla- 
tion since it made no provision for a woman 
director or a woman’s department 
and it should not be endorsed in its present 
form by the A. C. A. Already a committee 
on which the A. C. A. is represented has been 
appointed to consider this question, and an- 
nouncement will be made later of the way 
in which A. C, A. branches and members can 
help toward the establishment of a perma- 
nent employment service in which women’s 
work shall be given adequate recognition. 


assistant 
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referred, and 62 placed. These were 
mostly in the clerical and professional 
class, for during only three weeks of the 
nine, when we had the loan of a clerk 
from the United States Employment 
Service, was any attempt made to handle 
domestics. 

This average is somewhat greater than 
was reached later in the year, a decrease 
that was due partly to the difference in 
seasons and partly to the fact that after 
the first two months much greater care 
was exercised by the government depart- 
ments in the release of war workers, 
certain bureaus, such as the War Risk 
Insurance, even going so far as to estab- 
lish reemployment bureaus of their own. 

Yet after February 23rd, the date of 
the consolidation of the office, the aver- 
age number registered weekly in the 
clerical and professional departments 
was 103, referred 62 and reported placed 
26. Of these the very large majority 
were women, released government em- 
ployees always outnumbering others two 
to one. 

It is always very difficult to draw the 
line between clerical and professional 
positions, and this seems especially true 
of the Washington bureau, which de- 


veloped a clientele peculiar to its loca- 
tion, leading to clerical positions of a 


higher than the average type. There are 
not only the government departments but 
also semi-government institutions, as the 
American Red Cross and the National 
Research Couneil. International and in- 
dustrial conferences are constantly being 
held, which require large clerical forces 
at short notice. National organizations 
like the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce and the National Geographie So- 
ciety are more and more establishing 
headquarters in Washington, and the 
National Demoeratic and Republican 
Committees maintain clerical and re- 
search offices. In these fields there are 
many clerical positions which are de- 
sirable even for college women. 

A professional bureau eannot be 
judged by its placements, as Miss Kin- 
sey points out in her report. More far 
reaching in its results are the informa- 
tion and advice which are given in such 
an office and nowhere is this work more 
needed than in Washington with its un- 
stable population. Some idea of this 
can be obtained from the fact that while 


the professional placements for the of 
fice numbered in all something less than 
one hundred, during the last three 
months at the professional desk there 
were interviewed 401 applicants, of whom 
only 121-were referred to positions, The 
number of placements was further cut 
down by 49 people who were offered 
positions which they did not accept. In 
short, the experiment of the past year has 
proved conclusively to all who were en- 
gaged in it that-even under normal con- 
ditions there is a great need for a pro- 
fessional bureau in Washington, at least, 
a bureau of vocational information. This 
is all the more desirable since the ad- 
ministrative office of the U. S. Employ- 
ment Service has just announced that 
special attention will be paid during the 
coming year to the development of pro- 
fessional clearance, and an effort made 
to stimulate and encourage professional 
placement in the states. If these plans 
are carried out it will make Washington 
a very important distributing center for 
professional workers. 


Report of the Professional Department 
of the Citizens’ Employment Service 
December 1, 1919, to Decem- 
ber 1, 1920. 


During the period from December to 
March the Professional Department of 
the Citizens’ Employment Service has 
among its placements the following: 
Librarian $1200 
House Manager 50 

a month and maintenance. 
Chemist 
Secretary 
Secretary 
Dietitian 
Nurse 
Secretary 
Tutor 
per hour. 

Manager 

and 


House 
maintenance. 
Colorist 


Hostess 
The total number of placements was 
twelve. The average salary, allowing 


$600 a year for maintenance, was 
$1324. 
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Several of the most interesting place- 
ments made by the department were the 
house secretary for the A. C. A. National 
Club House, a_ secretary for Dr. 
Yerkes, head of the Information Di- 
vision of the National Research Council, 


a dietitian for the Government Hotels 
for government employees, an office 
manager for the National Committee on 
Prisons and Prison Labor, and several 
hostess-managers for Y. W. C. A. club- 
rooms. 


Report of Professional Desk March 1, 1920, to July 1, 1920. 


Up to March Ist the Professional Desk 
in the Washington office had been plac- 
ing women in secretarial, social service, 
teaching, home economics and research 
positions. On that date, owing to a re- 
organization of the office which united 
men’s and women’s placement, the pro- 
fessional desk began to place both men 
and women. This change necessitate: 
work in a number of fields never handled 
before by the department, as: civil and 
mechanical engineering with the appren- 
tice positions of drafting, surveying, line 
work, ete.; accountancy, legal and claim 
work, and medicine, especially indus- 
trial hygiene and public health work. 

for a new department we made some 
interesting placements of professional 
men. Positions were obtained for two 
civil engineers at salaries of $2750, a 
technical optician was placed at a salarv 
of $75 per week, a number of aecount- 
ants at salaries ranging from $1800 to 
$2400, two office managers at $2400, and 
three technical translators at $1800 to 
$2400. 

The enlarged field had a marked effect 
upon the range of positions in which 
we placed women. Several times where 
men were ealled for we could sub- 
stitute women—in medical translation 
and statistical drafting, for instance. 
Often a call for a technical man would 
lead to calls for women in other fields 
from the same organization. The Pub- 
lie Health Service called first for en- 
gineers; later the central office referred 
another division to us for dietitians. We 
placed women as school gardeners, trans 
lators, teachers, research workers, sta- 
listicians, social workers, librarians, pub- 
licity workers, secretaries with stenog- 


raphy, several supervisors of depart- 
ments and hospital dietitians. 

By far the greatest use to which the 
professional desk has been put, however, 
is as a center for information and voca- 
tional advice. The situation in Wash- 
ington is peculiar. It has no local in- 
dustry; the opportunities for profes- 
sional placement are offered either by 
the national government departments or 
by business and other organizations of 
national seope. Professional men ant 
women all over the country are interested 
in positions here. They write in large 
numbers enquiring about openings under 
civil service and the government. Wve 
keep a complete file of civil service exam- 
inations and try to advise intelligently 
in regard to positions available, salaries, 
opportunities for study, ete. Often we 
are able to straighten out a serious en- 
tanglement because we are on the spot, 
as we did in the ease of the Armenian 
woman, a Bryn Mawr graduate, who was 
barred from examinations for Greek 
translation because she had married a 
Greek. Through our efforts she was ad- 
mitted. Then, too, numbers of men and 
women who are in Washington for war 
work, come to us for advice as their 
work ends.. We have hundreds of in- 
quiries about openings in other cities. 
We have sent people to all the Bureaus 
of Occupation for Trained Women and 
in turn have taken care in Washington 
of many candidates from the bureaus. 
The placement record although it is good 
for this time of the year, is not at all 
representative of what is accomplished. 
It is most important that the informa- 
tion service and center of exchange 
should be continued in Washington. 





AN EMPLOYMENT POLICY FOR UNCLE SAM 


EunNIcE R. OBERLY, Librarian, Bureau of Plant Industry, 
U. 8. Department of Agriculture 


At the Cleveland meeting in April the 
Council passed a resolution to be sub- 
mitted to members of Congress urging 
favorable action on the report of the 
Congressional Joint Commission on Re- 
classification of Salaries in the Civil 
Service. In order that all the members 
of the Association of Collegiate Alumnae 
should be made acquainted with this re- 
port and its tremendous significance, 
Miss Oberly, who was detailed to the 
Commission as a ‘‘classifier’’ and is 
thoroughly familiar with its work, has 
prepared the following article for the 
Journal, 

The report of the Commission was 
submitted to Congress on March 12, 
1920, and was referred to the House 
Committee on Reform in the Civil Serv- 
ice. On March 22, Senator Jones of 
New Mexico, Chairman of the Commis- 
sion, introduced in the Senate the bill 
whose draft was embodied in the report, 
and this was referred to the Senate 
Committee on Appropriations Neither 
committee has taken any action as yet, 
but it is expected that this will be one 
of the first matters taken up at the be- 
ginning of the next session. 

The bill, (S. 4106) has the organized 
support of the more than one hundred 
thousand federa! employees in Washing- 
ton, who believe that its weak points 
can be corrected later if the main fea- 
tures are adopted, It should receive the 
unqualified and active support of the A. 
C. A. because of the recognition given to 
the scientific and professional services 


and because of the recognition given to 


women. The bill states specifically that 


in the civil service there shall be no dis- 
crimination on the basis of sex. 

The aim of the Commission. in the 
words of its secretary, Mr. Keating, has 
been to make the government service a 
career. If the provisions of the bill are 
carried out, it should become a career 
for women as well as for men, and it 
is for us to see that it does. At the 
present time it is particularly important 
that an informed public opinion should 
make itself known to the Senate Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, which has the 
bill in charge. Lb. P.M. 


The United States Government is the 
largest employer in the world and yet— 
probably because of this fact—it has no 
‘employment policy,’’ worthy of the 
name. As the country has grown, the 
government departments have increased 
their functions and therefore, necessar- 
ily their personnel. Each department 
and independent establishment has been 
created, as the need for it developed, by 
a separate bill or ‘‘organie act,’’ and 
year by year the appropriation bill for 
each is separately considered and passed 
by Congress, the provisions for each or- 
ganization being absolutely independent 
of those of all the others. The result is 
that there is no uniformity in the vari- 
ous departments in the administration of 


matters pertaining to employment prac- 
tice, such as entrance salaries, salary 
advancements, promotions, hours of 
work, pay for overtime, annual leave, 
sick leave, and the relations of the em- 
ployees to their superior officers, to each 
other, and to their environment and 
working conditions. This fact has been 
recognized by thoughtful persons in the 
civil service for some time and it was 
realized that these conditions were break- 
ing down the morale of the service, en- 
gendering dissatisfaction and discontent, 
with a resultant loss to the service of 
many of the best employees. The great- 
est cause for dissatisfaction is the in- 
equality which exists between the salar- 
ies paid for similar work in the various 
departments, the older departments hav- 
ing a low seale of salaries with a stated 
number of ‘‘statutory’’ positions, at 
specified salaries, the newer establish- 
ments having a higher general scale in 
the statutory positions, and in addition 
some ‘‘lump fund’’ appropriations from 
which salaries may be paid. 

A so-called ‘‘statutory roll,’’ in an 
appropriation bill, lists the administra- 
tive positions in the bureau or establish- 
ment in question by title and specifies 
the salary to be drawn by the ineum- 
bent in that position, and further pro- 
vides for a specific number of clerks, 
messengers, laborers and so forth, at 
certain salaries. This kind of an appro- 
priation makes salary advancement in 
individually specified positions practi- 
cally impossible, regardless of growth in 
work of a certain position, regardless of 
the faithfulness and efficiency of any 
given incumbent, and regardless of the 
fact that a position of similar responsi- 
bility may pay a much larger salary in 
another department; while promotion fer 
the clerks or ofher employees in a given 
salary grade is not possible unless there 
first occurs a vacancy in the next higher 
grade. When such a vacancy does occur, 
all those in the grade below are in com- 
petition for the single vacancy, and this 
competition is further increased by the 
fact that in every organization there are 
naturally fewer positions in the higher 
than in the lower salary grades. 

Some departments and establishments 
have ‘‘lump fund’” appropriations from 
which the salaries of scientific and tech- 
nical employees may be paid; and al- 
though this has relieved the situation 
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somewhat, in that it has given adminis- 
trative officers some leeway in paying 
more adequate salaries to highly trained 
specialists (subject, however, to too low 
maximum restrictions) it has in some in- 
stances had a bad effect upon the morale 
as it creates an impression of unfair dis- 
crimination against the clerical force. 

There used to be a saying in Washing- 
ton anent the ‘‘government clerk’’— 
‘‘Kew die and none resign’’—showing 
the hopelessness of the situation for 
those in the lower clerical grades, wait- 
ing for vacancies in elasses above them. 
This situation is no longer true, however, 
as regards resignations, for even before 
the war, the turnover was very large, 
and it was difficult to procure and hold 
competent persons in the face of the low 
salaries and the discouraging conditions 
surrounding advancement. With the 
sudden expansion of the war bureaus 
with their large ‘‘lump fund’’ appro- 
priations with no statutory restrictions 
preventing these bureaus from compet- 
ing in the market and paying what must 
be paid to procure workers, the situation 
became acute; for experienced and efifi- 
cient workers in the older departments 
saw themselves facing the rapidly mount- 
ing cost of living in Washington with 
no hope of salary increases, while young 
and absolutely inexperienced workers in 
the new bureaus and_ establishments 
came in at entrance salaries which in the 
old days would have seemed munificent 
to the average clerk, and received rapid 
promotion. Nor was the morale of the 
service improved by the rigid restric- 
tions on transfers between departments. 
Some of the old employees in rapidly ex- 
panding departments like the War and 
Navy departments profited by the situ- 
ation by procuring substantial increases 
in recognition of their increased work 
and responsibility, but the employees in 
the non-war departments were worse off 
than before. 

Persons who have been long in the 
civil service and who have the interest 
of the service at heart, are seeing with 
alarm what is coming to be almost a dis- 
solution of the service, due to the condi- 
tions sketched above. It is difficult to 
hold the clerieal force, but the situation 
is most serious in the research bureaus. 
In spite of the fewer statutory restric- 
tions these bureaus are losing many of 
their best and oldest specialists, who have 


finally been forced reluctantly to accept 
the better salaries and conditions of- 
fered outside the government service. 
In one of the great constructive depart- 
ments, the Department of Agriculture, 
the statutory maximum for lump fund 
salaries is $4,500, which manifestly is 
absurdly low at this time. As competent 
persons will not accept the entrance 
salaries offered them, positions are left 
necessarily vacant or else persons far be- 
low the grade of those formerly. em- 
ployed are coming into the service, with 
the result that the whole tone of the 
service will ultimately be lowered. 

The acuteness of the situation was 
finally borne in even upon Congress, so 
that by an act passed in March, 1919, 
there was created a ‘‘Joint Congres- 
sional Commission on Reclassification of 
Salaries,’’ charged with the duty of in- 
vestigating ‘‘the rates of compensation 
paid to civilian employees by the munici- 
pal government and the various execu- 
tive departments ~ ~ ~ - in the District 
of Columbia ~ ~ ~ ~ and reporting - - - 
what reclassification and readjustment 
of compensation should be made for the 
same character of employment through- 
out the District of Columbia.’’ 

The Commission appointed 
recognized the fact, that in order to 
ascertain what would be uniform and 
equitable compensation for the work done 
in the government service, it would be 
necessary first to classify positions. This 
entailed a specific and detailed ‘‘ job- 
analysis,’’ to ascertain the character of 
the work being done by the persons in 
the government service in Washington. 
With this end in view, individual ques- 
tionnaires were distributed to all em- 
ployees in Washington, as of April 28, 
1919. Thpy answered a number of ques- 
tions, these answers being certified to 
by the immediate superior in charge of 
the work, the questionnaires being then 
returned to the employee for final signa- 
ture, so that he might make an appeal 
against any objection made by his su- 
perior to his statement concerning his 
duties. This was an excellent plan for 
it engaged the confidence of the body 
of the employees in the Commission’s 
desire to procure definite and accurate 
facts, in such detail as had never been 
attempted by any previous committee or 
commission undertaking similar work. 

A group of ‘‘classifiers’’ detailed 


wisely 
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from the various government de- 
partments, under the direction of an 
outside staff of commercial classification 
‘‘experts’’ then studied these question- 
naires and grouped them into services 
and classes in accordance with standard 
methods of ‘‘job analysis’? employed 
in previous work of this kind which had 
been done for the Dominion of Canada, 
for various municipalities and states in 
this country, and for industrial and 
commercial concerns. The object of the 
study was to group the questionnaires 
first into ‘‘services,’’?’ on the basis of 
the general character of the work per- 
formed, as, for instance, ‘‘the clerical 
service,’’ the ‘‘skilled trades service,’’ 
the ‘‘scientific and technical services,’’ 
then to allocate the questionnaires in 
the various services into classes which 
had been set up on the basis of the 
similarity of duties and the educational 
qualifications and experience required 
for the performance of these duties. 

It was a tremendous piece of work, 
which had to be done in all too short a 
time. 107,000 individual questionnaires 
were studied and grouped and descrip- 
tions of the duties and qualifications for 
1,700 classes were written and submitted 
to committees, for advice and criticism. 
While this was being done by one group 
of the detailed staff, another group was 
making studies of employment practices 
in the various government departments 
to show the amount of compensation pail 
for comparable duties by the govern- 
ment and by outside concerns, this data 
being compiled and tabulated for the 
use of the Commission in making their 
final salary recommendations for the 
classes which had been set up. 

The report! finally submitted to 
Congress is a volume of 800 pages, in 
two parts. Part I consists of the find- 
ings of the Commission concerning the 
lack of equity and unformity in present 
rates of compensation, and the recom- 
mendations for bringing about and main- 
taining equity and uniformity in these 
respects; findings and recommendations 

(1) Report of the Congressional Joint 
Commission on the Reclassification of Salar- 
ies, Washington Govt. Print. Off., 1920. 
66th Congr.. 2d sess. House of Representa- 
tives, Doc. No. 686. 

No longer available at Govt. Printing Of- 
fice. Copies may be procured for $1.10 from 
The National Federation of Federal Employ- 


ees, 1423 New York Avenue, Washington, 
Dp. ©, 


concerning conditions of employment, 
selection, training, efficiency, advance- 
ment, removal and retirement from the 
service; the draft of a bill for the adop- 
tion and administration of the classifi- 
cation and schedules of compensation; 
and a description of the methods of work 
employed by the Commission in accom- 
plishing its results. Part II consists of 
the detailed classification of positions 
and is arranged under 44 services in 
three groups as follows: (1) ‘‘Services 
involving clerical, office or commercial 
work; (2) Services involving the skilled 
trades, manual labor, public safety or 
related work; (3) Services involving 
scientific, technical, professional or sub- 
sidiary work.’’ For each class is given 
the title of the class; the specification 
for the class, consisting of a statement 
of the duties of positions in the class 
and the educational qualifications and 
training required for entrance to the 
class; the principal lines of promotion; 
and the compensation recommended by 
the Commission. 

Some interesting and suggestive recom- 
mendations are contained in Part I, con- 
cerning such matters as the retire- 
ment? of superannuated employees, the 
training of employees for more efficient 
performance of their duties, and the 
working out of comprehensive health 
and safety programs. Many of these 
recommendations were not included in 
the bill, as the Commission did not want 
to endanger its enactment by the inclu- 
sion of what might have been considered, 
at this time, extraneous matter. But the 
recommendations, all the result of a 
thorough and _ scientific study of the 
government service, may later, perhaps, 
be included in further constructive legis- 
lation for the improvement of the Fed- 
eral civil service. 

The time devoted to the classification 
of positions as embodied in Part II of 
the report, was far too short to make 
of the elassification a perfect piece of 
work. It falls Jamentably short of this, 
in certain services especially, and in 
many instances the salaries reeommend- 
ed are far too low for the work per- 
formed and the qualifications required, 
the Commission having been very evi- 
dently influenced primarily by present 
salaries paid within the government, 


(2) The retirement bill was passed after 
this report was submitted to Congress. 
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with the result that underpaid services 
will continue to -be underpaid on the 
basis of their recommendations. Never- 
theless the ‘‘Classification of 1920’’ un- 
satisfactory as “it is, recognizes and es- 
tablishes the principle of uniform pay 
for uniform duties and qualifications 
and, a point of tremendous importance, 
provides for a minimum and maximum 
salary for each class with ‘‘ periodic 
‘‘efficiency’’ or ‘‘longevity’’ increases, 
thus doing away with one of the worst 
features of the present statutory roll, 
and offering to the efficient - employee 
certain advancement to the maximum 
in his elass, and possible advancement 
to a higher class. 


This report of the Commission which 
was submitted to Congress on March 
12, 1920, is an epoch making document 
in the history of the United States Civil 
It contains the draft of a bill, 
which if adopted will be the first con- 
certed and constructive piece of legis- 
lation relating to the civil service since 
the great bill of 1883, which created the 
Civil Service Commission and introduced 
the competitive examination for entrance, 
thereby initiating a system based on 
merit and efficiency, and ending the 
spoils system. 


Service. 


By making the Civil Service Com- 
mission the central employment agency 
for the government, and by creating 
a Civil Service Advisory Council com- 


posed of equal numbers of administra- 
tive officers and employees, represent- 
ing the different occupational groups, 
this new bill ensures uniformity in the 
administration of personnel matters and 
the participation of employees them- 
selves in the formulation and adminis- 
tration of personnel relations, while the 
classification, as stated above, at least 
works a beginning toward uniform pay 
for uniform work and reasonable salary 
advancement. 

A properly organized, efficiently ad- 
ministered civil service should be the 
concern, not only of the administative 
officers of our government, but of all in- 
telligent citizens. Probably few persors 
outside of Washington, not having some 
personal knowledge of the work of this 
Commission know of its existence, or of 
the exigencies of the situation which 
make it so urgent that the report should 
not be shelved and its work forgotten. 
The publie should be educated concerning 
this inportant matter, and then this in- 
formed public opinion should make itself 
known to Congress, so that the far see- 
ing Congressmen who realize the impor- 
tance of the measure, may be supported 
in their contest against those who pre- 
tend to see in any legislation which will 
tend to better the condition of the gov- 
ernment employee a raid on the treasury, 
rather than a provision for a fairer, 
juster, more business-like, and, therefore, 
a more efficient civil service. 


SCHOOL BOARD SERVICE DIVISION—BUREAU OF EDUCATION 


J. F. ABEL, Director 


For a number of years many people 
working in education in the United 
States have felt that there was need of 
a central register of educators, a cata- 
logue of brains, to which one might turn 
and find the names of those best fitted 
by training and experience for any given 
line of school work. At the 1914 meet- 
ing of the Association of Colleges and 
Preparatory Schools of the Middle 
States and Maryland Dr. Elmer E. 
Brown suggested ‘that a register of col- 
lege teachers be kept by the Bureau of 
Education as soon as possible. In Jan- 
uary of 1915 Mrs. May L. Cheney! sent 


——___. 


of the 
Vocational 


_ (1) Chairman 
Committee on 


Women. 


national A. C, A. 
Opportunities for 


to the Bureau a paper on ‘‘The Con- 
servation of Thinking Power’’ in which 
she outlined a plan for measuring the 
ability of persons in the profession of 
education and of placing them where 
they could best serve. Mrs. Cheney’s 
plan contemplated that all teacher train- 
ing schools should maintain appoint- 
ment offices and so correlate their work 
that the record of any student could be 
readily sent from one and received at 
its face value by another. She pro- 
posed a special register at the State 
Superintendent’s office for rural teachers 
and suggested methods by which the 
growth and improvement of any teacher 
could be known. To complete the sys- 
tem she would have had at the Bureau 
of Education a division whose duties 
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were to study methods of teacher place- 
ment in the different states, to keep a 
record of all appointment offices with 
the names of the proper officers, to know 
the ways of transferring teachers from 
state to state, and to keep a register 
of certain classes of teachers and where 
they were best trained or might be 
found. 


The suggestions of Dr. Brown and 
Mrs. Cheney are typical of many that 
have been made to the Bureau of Edu- 
cation. It is sufficient to say that there 
is now much thought along the general 
line of large clearing centers of pro- 
fessionally trained people and that the 
present shortage of teachers has made 
it seem especially desirable to have a 
careful survey of the nation’s resources 
in that profession and to use them to 
the very best advantage. 

The purpose of this paper is to state 
briefly what has actually been done in 
the Bureau of Education along the line 
of a National Register of Teachers. The 
experience may be of value. 

In the autumn of 1918 when the war 
was still on and it seemed desirable that 
French be taught rather widely in the 
United States, the Bureau undertook to 
work out with the French High Com- 
mission and the National Council, on 
Education a plan for bringing over 
French teachers and placing them in 
American schools. The plan _ failed, 
partly because the Bureau had no one 
in France to organize and direct the 
work who familiar with the needs 
of American schools. This was one of 
the first organized attempts of the 
Bureau to undertake teacher placement. 


was 


In September of that year a cursory 
survey made by questionnaire of the 
teacher resources of the nation, indicated 
that the schools were lacking at least 
50,000 teachers and that about one-sixth 
of the teachers who were beginning work 
were little more than grade school grad- 
uates, without any training for the pro- 
fession. The notoriously low salaries, 
the mounting cost of living, the allure- 
ments of the commercial world, and 
other things combined to take many of 
the best men and women out of the 
school room. From a sense of duty a 
large number entered the service of the 
United States. At least twenty thou- 
sand were in the departments at Wash- 


ington. The already too small per- 
centage of men teachers had been greatly 
decreased by voluntary enlistment or the 
draft. Oklahoma had given to the war 
machine 1,400 of its 4,000 men teachers, 
and other states in like proportion. In 
spite of this depletion and the absolute 
necessity that the nation’s strength be 
concentrated on winning the war, it was 
felt that the schools must be kept going 
at full speed and that the quality of 
the teaching must be of as high a grade 
as possible. 

The situation was called to the atten- 
tion of President Wilson and on Sep- 
tember 30 he alloted to the Bureau from 
the fund for National Security and De- 
fense, $25,000 to maintain and establish 
a School Board Service Station to as- 
sist school officers throughout the coun- 
try in obtaining teachers. The Commit- 
tee on Education and Special Training 
of the War Department had already 
asked assistance in getting qualified in- 
structors for the Student Army Train- 
ing Corp units. 

Early in October the Commissioner of 
Edueation announced the establishment 
of the division for the purpose of as- 
sisting officers of education in finding 
teachers for colleges, normal schools and 
teachnical schools, superintendents and 
principals of schools, and teachers and 
supervisors of special subjects in sec- 
ondary and elementary schools; such 
teachers as are usually sought and ob- 
tained from the country at large rather 
than from the communities in which the 
schools are located. He asked that edu- 
cational institutions send in lists of 
former graduates, those about to grad- 
uate, former faculty members and the 
names of any persons who were capable 
of teaching and who might be induced 
to take up the work. The aim was to 
use to the best advantage the available 
teaching corps and to call into the pro- 
fession as a patriotic duty all who could 
be of use. Wide newspaper - publicity 
was given to the campaign to keep the 
schools open and to the work of the di- 
vision as a help in attaining that end. 

Registrations and requests for nom- 
inations began promptly. By February 
1 thirty-five hundred names of teachers 
had been received, and the division had 
made nominations to eleven hundred 
positions in high schools, colleges and 
universities and to four hundred or more 
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grade and rural schools. In addition to 
maintaining a list of workers im- 
mediately available the Bureau under- 
took a Directory of men and women who 
were satisfactorily placed and did not 
wish to have their names used as candi- 
dates for other places, 

The abrupt termination of hostilities 
in November and the consequent begin- 
ning of demobilization made it seem 
possible that many of the returning sol- 
diers could be secured for teaching 
places. The especially well selected and 
well trained group of young psycholo- 
three hundred in number, 
released in~ December and 
January, were’ registered with the 
3ureau and the attention of superin- 
tendents in larger cities was called to 
the unusual opportunity to establish de- 
partments of psychology and _ research. 
The Bureau attempted to arrange with 
the Adjutant General’s office a plan for 
placing discharged soldiers who were 
fitted to teach. The attempt was not 
successful. 

The School Board Service Division 
continued its work until July 1, 1919. 
On that date the fund for National 
Security and Defense ceased to exist and 
Congress refused’ to place in the Bu- 
appropriations any funds for 
teacher register work. The division was 
then closed. A general notice to that 
effect was sent out. 

During the 
istence, School 


gists, some 


who were 


reau’s 


first period of its ex- 
Board Service had ear- 


ried on a strong publicity campaign to 
mobilize the teaching force of the eoun- 
try, had thoroughly canvassed the schools 


to determine their needs, had secured 
the names of 13,000 teachers ready for 
active duty and of 6,000 for a directors 
and had made 15,000 or more nomina- 
tions for positions, 

When working at its maximum 
Strength, the division consisted of a di- 
rector, an assistant director, one as- 
sistant in the selection of names o9f 
candidates, an assistant in charge of 
cataloging and filing, a chief clerk, nine 
stenographers and four clerks. Under 
the scheme of carding and filing adopted, 
this force was not sufficient to keep the 
work promptly up to date. The di- 
rectory was left incomplete. 

For the fiseal‘year ending June 39, 
1920, the Commissioner asked of Con- 


gress $40,000 for the continuation of 
this division, but nothing was appro- 
priated in the regular appropriation bill. 
In October, 1919, at the request of the 
Commissioner, Congress made a_ de- 
ficiiney appropriation of $5,000 to main- 
tuin the teachers register. After the 
division had been dormant for five 
months, the work was again taken up, 
this time with a foree of four people. 

Of course the lists of names were 
more or less out of date so it was neces- 
sary to announce the reopening of the 
division and to send to each of the 
thirteen thousand active registrants 4 
letter asking for information as to his 
present desire or ability to teach. To 
these letters, the division received by 
July 1, 1920, approximately six thou 
sand replies. This number represented 
a very great falling off in the list that 
had registered with the division durin 
its first term of activity. The decrease 
may be attributed partly to a lack of 
confidene? aroused by the former closing 
of the division and to less extended 
publicity given its reopening. Unques 
tionably, however. a constantly increas- 
ing shortage of teachers was the great- 
est factor in decreasing the registratio: 
for the spring of this year. 

As soon as a fair return of registr- 
tions was received the division an- 
nounced to universities and 
high schools that it was open and ready 
to serve them. The colleges and unt- 
versities were slow to take advantag 
of the offer. The high schools im- 
mediately began making requests for 
teachers of all kinds at an average of 
at least 175 a day; the lowest number 
asked for in any one day was 25; the 
highest 690. tequests for nomination 
for 985 teaching positions came in the 
last sixteen days of April, and 4,101 in 
May. The personnel of the division 
was inereased to ten persons, but it was 
not possible to make each day the num- 
ber of nominations required, and by 
July 1, approximately 5,000 nominations 
had been made in response to 1,200 of 
the requests. On that date the division 
was compelled to close because Congress 
had refused to make any further ap- 
propriations for it. Announcements were 
again sent out that the School Board 
Service Division could not continue its 
work. Undoubtedly, during the two 


colleges, 
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terms that it was active it did some good 
and from it may be drawn reasonably 
definite ideas of what the service may 
mean. 

Although thus far the division has had 
no opportunity to make studies of teach- 
er placement, it should undoubtedly in- 
vestigate thoroughly the methods used in 
selecting teachers, should ascertain the 
status of appointment bureaus in all 
educational institutions, state and coun- 
ty offices, and teachers’ organizations 
and aid in carefully working out a 
proper relationship among these bureaus 
and between them and itself. Its offi- 
cers should know the ‘certification laws 
and rules of each state and what princi- 
ples may best govern interstate com- 
merce in teachers. They must be con- 
versant with the Smith-Hughes regula- 
tions of the state. 


It is practically out of the question 
for a national school Board Service to 
concern itself with placing teachers who 
are not so trained and experienced that 
they can move readily from state to 
state. This work should be done by 
state and local bureaus. It ought, I 
conceive, to maintain a good up-to-date 
file of the papers of those persons who 
are fitted to do their special work in 
any locality and who are desirous of se- 
curing positions. It should be so manned 
and equipped that it can respond prompt- 
ly to any request. Furthermore, a direc- 
tory of most of the educators of Amer- 
ica, where and in what lines they are 
working, should certainly be in the di- 
vision. : 

Rlainly the division cannot undertake 
to conduet a teachers’ ageney in the 
sense of trying to find a position for any 
one. Its purpose is to aid administra- 
tive school officials, not teachers. 3e- 


cause of this, it may not properly accept 
any kind of registration fee or commis- 


sion. And in just this poliey lies an 
obstacle in the way of an immediate and 
popular success for the work. In spite 
of constantly reiterated statements, that 
registrants’ names are sent out only at 
the request of some school officer and 
then only if the registrant seems well 
fitted for the place, the division is daily 
in receipt of letters from teachers who 
request that the Bureau assist in finding 
them places, or complain because they 


have not been notified as to where they 
should apply. 


Again, it cannot properly recommend. 
It may gather full and complete data as 
to personal characteristics, education, 
expetience, names of references and let- 
ters of recommendation and submit these 
without opinion to an inquiring board 
or officer. Because of lack of clerical 
help the division has insisted recently 
that each registrant submit four copies 
of his papers so that a statement pre- 
pared by him rather than one evolved 
in the division may be sent out. The 
advantages in this are that it lessens 
the work of an already much over- 
burdened force, eliminates unfairness 
that may arise by reason of papers im- 
properly prepared in the division and 
gives the appointing body an opportun- 
ity to judge the registrant from his own 
papers. Moreover, the division is not 
now notifying registrants when they are 
nominated. It is assumed that if the 
board is interested it will communicate 
directly with the person named and does 
not wish to be made the recipient of a 
number of applications directed thither 
by the division. Of course the mere 
selection and sending of any name is 
per se a kind of evidence that the per- 
son is considered fitted for the place. 

More than in most branches of gov- 
ernmental service, the success of this 
work will depend upon gaining a very 
large measure of the confidence and re- 
spect of those to whom the service is 
to be rendered: It is in no sense compul- 
sory. Teachers are not and cannot be 
required to register, officers need not 
ask the division for help. Men and wom- 
en of professional status do not readily 
give their names to others to use. If 
they do so they must feel that the other 
is governed by the best of professional 
principle and practice. Nor will admin- 
istrative officers or boards earnestly de- 
sirous of making the most of their 
schools ask help of any but those who 
they have reason to believe are entirely 
disinterested and competent. If this 
service is to be of great ultimate bene- 
fit, it must be permitted to exist long 
enough so that it may carry out a defi- 
nite policy and gain the confidence of 
the educational world. 











It has been suggested that the mem- 
pers of the Association of Collegiate 
Alumnae might find it of interest to be 
told to what extent and by whom the 
National Club House in Washington 
had been used during the summer 
months and just what Club activities 
had been kept up during, and in spite 
of, Washington’s heat and the almost 
general exodus of Washington’s resi- 
dents during this period. 

Our out-of-town guests have been al- 
most as numerous and of quite as great 
diversity of interest as our guests of the 
late winter and early spring. Almost 
every part of the United States has been 
represented and our European guests of 
note numbered six. Dr. Winifred C. 
Cullis, of London, England, spent two 
days as a guest of the Club, and was 
most enthusiastic over the future of the 
Club as she saw it. Madame Jennie 
Velander, of Stockholm, Sweden, spent a 


week in Washington during July. 
Madame Velander was sent by the 
Swedish Government to study our 


schools, colleges and universities. 

Mrs. Fannie Fern Andrews spent a 
number of days at the Club before leav- 
ing for the Peace Congress in Geneva. 
Miss Hannah Margaret Harris was a 
guest of the Club while doing a special 
piece of work for the Red Cross and 
Department of Education in the prep- 
aration of their plan for teaching citi- 
zenship. 

Mrs. Alice Peloubet Norton, editor of 
the Journal of Home Economies; Mrs. 
B. B. Mumford and daughter of Rich- 
mond, Virginia; Miss Marion Park- 
hurst, of New York; Miss Emilie Me- 
Vea, president of Sweet Briar College; 
Miss Genevieve Allen, suffrage worker 
from San Francisco; Mrs. Ethel Glover 
Hatfield, of Berkley, California; Dr. 
Anna KE. Rude of the Children’s Bureau; 
Miss Susan Kingsbury, of Bryn Mawr; 
and Miss Herron of Hampton Institute, 
Were among the Club House guests dur- 
ing the spring and summer. 

Among those who have availed them- 
selves of the privilege of staying for a 
longer period than two weeks during the 
summer were Miss Marjorie Franklin, of 
the Department of Economies, Bryn 
Mawr; Miss Gertrude Van Hoesen, for- 
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merly chairman of the Home Economics 
Department of Chicago University be- 
fore taking up her work as organizer of 
the Extension Work of the Home Eco- 
nomics Department of the Department 
of Agriculture in ten Eastern States; 
Miss Mary Anderson of the Women’s 
Bureau, Department of Labor; Miss 
Caroline Fleming of the Children’s 
Bureau; Mrs. Frances C. Huntington, 
wife of the Commercial Attaché of the 
American Embassy, Paris; Miss Anna 
M. Klingenhagen, dean of women, 
Oberlin College. 

The foregoing is merely a list made 
at random to show somewhat the use of 
the Club by people from all sections of 
the country and its possibilities as a 
center for university women even in 
summer. 

The Friday teas given by the Wash- 
ington Branch, to which all guests of 
the Club are invited, were continuel 
through June and July in the garden 
and proved by their popularity the need 
there has been for just this sort of op- 
portunity for social intercourse by the 
college women living in Washington. 
These teas will be given in the Rest 
Room throughout the Club season. 

The first Saturday night of each 
month has been set aside as Club night. 
It is a get-together night for resident 
members on which any necessary busi- 
ness may be transacted and topics of 
the day presented by people of interest. 
The talks are followed by informal dis- 
cussion. Non-resident members are in- 
vited to these Club nights and are urge] 
to plan their visits to the Club so as to 
take advantage of them. Club nights 
during the summer have been turned 
into garden parties. 

Another use to which the garden has 
been put during the summer is as a 
place in which teas were given by mem- 
bers. One of these teas was given by 
Miss Julia Lathrop, chief of the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, soon after her return 
from abroad. Miss Lathrop has the 
honor of being the first person to join 
as a resident member and she is a con- 
stant user of the Club. 

The Club House Committee now has 
under consideration a plan for organ- 
izing a special service for non-resident 
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members coming to Washington for a 
longer stay than can be provided for at 
the Club House by which they may be 
living 


assisted in finding 
arrangements. 


satisfactory 


A New Curriculum at Chicago 


The Trustees of the Chicago School 
of Civies and Philanthropy have an- 
nounced the establishment at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago of a new curriculum 
for training in social and civie service, 
which will be a _ successor to the 
courses in philanthropic service hereto- 
fore given at the University and to 
the work of the Chicago School. The 
work of the Chicago School of Civies 
will, therefore, terminate with the cur- 
rent quarter. Beginning October first, 

graduate course including social case 
work, government, industry, and social 
investigation will be inaugurated. 
Supervised field work with the case- 
work agencies of Chicago will occupy 
a considerable portion of the students’ 
time as has been the case with the 
work at the School of Civics. Pro- 
vision will also be made for under- 
graduate and unclassified students who 
can meet the requirements for admis- 
sion to the University. The extension 
courses will also be continued. In- 
formation can be obtained by address- 
ing Dean L. C. Marshall, The Univer- 
sity of Chicago. 


The San Francisco Branch, in order 
to facilitate the organization of its 
committees, sends out to each member 
at the beginning of the year a blank, 
asking for the name, occupation, ad- 
dress, telephone number, college, year, 
and degree of the member and listing 
the committees of the branch. Each 
member is asked to mark her first, 
second, and third choice after the com 
mittees with which she wishes to 
affiliate either directly or by joining 
study and reading sections associated 
with the specific work of the commit- 
tee. Wherever practical, sections are 
created to affiliate with the commit- 
tees. In this way an effort is made 
to get every member into active touch 
with some aspect of the work of the 
branch. 


The Eugene Branch of A. C. A. will 
begin the year with a membership of 
fifty; but with a large inerease in the 
University faculty and many new 
families coming into Eugene, it will 
greatly exceed this figure during the 
next few months. 

The new officers elected at the an- 
nual business meeting and picnic last 
spring are already at work, although 
the first meeting this fall is more than 
a month distant. The officers are Miss 
R. Louise Fitch, president; Miss Amy 
Dunn, vice president; Mrs. Sarah 
Tingle, treasurer; Mrs. Morgan Wait- 
corresponding secretary; Miss 
Hthel Sanborn, recording secretary; 
Mrs. E. L. Knapp, councilor. Miss 
Fitch was formerly national president 
of Delta Delta Delta and has been at 
various times actively connected with 
other college and fraternity organiza- 
Under her leadership the as- 
sociation is looking forward to a splen- 
did year. 


son, 


tions. 


Following the suggestion of the na- 
tional council, our program committee 
has outlined an educational program. 
Details have not altogether 
worked out, but the main points run 
something like this: (1) A _ general 
survey of educational conditions and 
United States; (2) 
Kdueational conditions and problems in 
Oregon; (3) The educational situation 
in Eugene; (4) Health conditions and 
problems in Lane County; (5) Musical 
program; (6) Americanization and the 
need for it in Oregon; (7) A play or 
other special program given by asso- 
ciation members. 

The Eugene Branch is fortunate in 
being located im the same town with 
the State University, so that educa- 
tional experts from the University 
faculty can be secured to assist in the 
programs. The county health nurse will 
also have much interesting first hand 
information for the health program. 
There is nothing like being satisfied 
with one’s self, but we do feel en 
thusiastie over the good times and the 
fund of information we are going t0 
have by the time the last meeting 
comes next spring. 


been 


problems in the 
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The U. S. Public Health Service has 
secured the co-operation of several na- 
tional organizations of women in an 
Advisory Council of the Division of 
Venereal Diseases. This Council, meet- 
ing from time to time, discusses with 
the chief and staff of the division any 
aspects of the campaign to control 
venereal diseases which especially af- 
fect women; eriticizes and advises con- 
cerning proposed plans of work, and 
takes to the organizations represented, 
authentie word of the Division’s work. 


The Council meetings are entirely in- 
formal, and opinions and suggestions 
are frankly exchanged. Among the 
questions which have arisen, is that of 
the equal application of procedure to 
men and women; also the question of 
the prevalence of ven€real diseases in 
the industrial population. Reports on 
these and other points have been given 
informally, and will be presented in 
final form or published as soon as data 
of wider range are secured. Thus far 
the following organizations are repre 
sented: National League of Women 
Voters, Woman’s Trade Union League, 
Association of Collegiate Alumnae, 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
Inter-Church Movement, Association of 
Colored Women’s Clubs, National Fed- 
eration of Business and Professional 
Women’s Clubs, National Organization 
of Public Health Nursing, Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union, Nationa} 
Council of Women. 


It is hoped that the representatives 
from other national societies may be 
added to the Council this autumn. 


A list of graduate fellowships open 
to women is being prepared by the Ap- 
pointment Bureau and the Library of 
the Women’s Educational and In- 
dustrial Union, Boston, Mass. Requests 
for complete information regarding 
these fellowships have been sent to ts 
colleges, universities, and various grad- 
uate schools in the United States. Any 
further information concerning grad- 


uate fellowships offered to women by 


Crganizations or individuals will be 
very gratefully received by the Ap- 
pointment Bureau. 


Why Better Salaries? 


Not for the sake of the teachers pri- 
marily, but that the schools may be 
made fully efficient; that children may 
be well taught; that the material 
wealth of State and Nation may be in- 
creased so that we may have the means 
of paying our debts, building our high- 
ways, caring for our unfortunates, and 
meeting other public expenses and at 
the same time have enough for all the 
people to live in comfort; that our 
democracy may be preserved, purified, 
and made more effective; that scienti- 
fic discovery, useful invention, and 
artistic expression may be promoted; 
that we may act well our part in the 
commonwealth of the world, we must 
pay such salaries as will bring into the 
schools as teachers men and women of 
the best native ability, men and wom- 
en strong and well organized physical- 
ly, mentally, and spiritually; men and 
women of the finest culture and the 
most thorough and comprehensive edu- 
cation, academic and professional, and 
so adjust their salaries as to enable 
them to hold all those who show them- 
selves most capable and best fitted for 
the work. In this most important of 
all our enterprises we can not afford 
to pay less. 


A New Association 

With a view of developing a sense 
of comradeship and of raisng the pro- 
fessional status among women wio 
enter official public health work, fed- 
eral, state and local, an association has 
recently been formed called The Amer- 
ican Association of Women in Public 


Health. 


The aim of the association is to pro- 
vide means for conferring upon special 
}roblems, and to keep members in 
touch with developments in_ public 
health, national and _ internationai. 
Meetings of the association are planned 
for this autumn, although exact dates 
are not yet fixed. 

Women who already hold executive 
positions in official health departments, 
or who are interested in the possibili- 
ties of public health work, are invited 
to correspond with the Secretary, Dr. 
Mary R. szakeman, 67 Colchester 
Street, Brookline, 46, Massachusetts. 
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School Week 


‘‘School Week’’ will be observed 
throughout the nation the week of De- 
cember 5-11. The Commissioner of 
Education is designating the first full 
week in December as ‘‘School Week’’ 
and is requesting the governors and 
the chief school officers of the several 
States and Territories to take such 
action as may be necessary to dissemi- 
nate among the people accurate in- 
formation in regard to the conditions 
and needs of the schools, enhance ap- 
preciation of the value of education, 
and create such interest as will result 
in better opportunities for education, 
and larger appropriations for schools 
of all kinds and grades. 

The Commissioner of Education sug- 
gests that during this week the public 
press should give more attention, and 
a larger amount of space to educational 
topics than usual, and that on Sunday, 
December 5, ministers should use one 
or more of their church services for 
emphasizing the importance of educa- 
tion. 

It is further suggested that during 
the week chambers of commerce 
boards of trade, women’s clubs, labor 
unions, farmers’ unions, patriotic and 
civic societies, Rotary Clubs, Ki- 
wanis Clubs, and other important 
organizations and associations should 
devote one meeting to a discussion of 
the needs of education in their states 
and local communities, holding special 
meetings if necessary, and that motion 
picture houses should put on their 
screens during ‘‘School Week’’ facts 
and figures in regard to the importance ; 
of education, and the condition and 
needs of the schools. 


Universities, and normal 


colleges, 
schools will be requested to devote the 
convocation hours of the week to a dis- 
cussion of education in general, and of 


their own particular needs, and it is 
further suggested that all elementary 
and high school teaehers should devote 
cne period each day of ‘*School Week’’ 
to this subject, telling the children 
about education in their local communi- 
ties, and in State and Nation, how the 
schools are supported and how much 
money is spent for them, their eco- 
nomic, social and civic value, and that 
during this week themes of essays and 


compositions in elementary and high 
schools relate to education. 

Friday afternoon and evening of 
‘*School Week’’ has been designated 
as the date on which community meet- 
ings in the interest of education should 
be held at all schoolhouses, both in 
city and country, for the purpose of 
discussing the needs of the schools of 
the several communities, the means of 
meeting these needs, and of remedying 
conditions. 

State departments of education have 
been invited to provide information 
through the public press and otherwise 
in regard to the conditions and needs 
of the schools in the several States, 
and city and county superintendents 
have been invited to take similar 
action and it is further suggested that 
city and county superintendents of 
schools hold meetings on Friday or 
Saturday of the week preceding 
‘*‘School Week’’ for the purpose of 
discussing these problems among them- 
selves and making definite plans for 
the proper observance of the week in 
school and for Friday afternoon and 
evening meetings. 


At its October meeting the San Fran- 
cisco Branch devoted itself to a dis- 
cussion of the problem of the elemen- 
tary schools. Dr. Margaret 8S. Me- 
Naught, Commissioner of Elementary 
Schools in the state, a member of the 
branch, spoke on the Relation of Col- 
lege Trained Women to Elementary 
Education and Mrs. Agnes Ray dis- 
cussed the measures under considera- 
tion by the State Board of Education, 
among them the proposed  organiza- 
tion of the state normal schools into 
teachers’ colleges. The Branch has 
just established headquarters at 333 
Kearney Street, where a room has been 
furnished for the use of A. C. A. mem- 
bers. The present plan is to have the 
room open on Fridays, on which day 
informal A. C. A. luncheons are _ held 
at the National League for Woman’s 
Service, which is housed in the same 
building. 

The last communication received 
from the branch announces briefly the 
death of Miss Ethel Moore, former 
vice-president of the South Pacifie See- 
tion. A more extendd notice will ap- 
pear in a future issue of the Journal. 
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California: 
California Southern 
Fresno 
Imperial (Imperial Valley) 
Los Angeles 
Pomona Valley 
Sacramento 
San Diego 
San Franciseo (California) 
San José 
Santa Barbara 
Ventura County 

Colorado: 
Colorado Springs (Colorado Southern) 
Denver (Colorado) 
Pueblo 

Connecticut: 
Greenwich 
New Haven (Connecticut) 
New London 

District of Columbia: 
Washington 

























Hawaii: 
Honolulu 
Idaho: 
Pocatello 
linois: 
Bloomington 
Chicago 
Elgin 
Rock Island (Illinois-Iowa) 
Springfield 
Urbana (Illinois Central) 
Indiana: 
Bloomington 
Greencastle 
Indianapolis 
Lafayette 






















Iowa: 
Ames (State College) 
Cedar Rapids 
Davenport (Illinois-Iowa) 
Delaware County 
Des Moines 
Grinnell 
Marshalltown 
Mt. Vernon 
Sioux City 
Waterloo 











Japan: 
Tokyo 

Kentucky: 
Louisvville 
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Colleges and Universities Whose Alumnae are Eligible to Membership in the 
Association of Collegiate Alumnae 


Kansas: 
Chanute 
Lawrence (Kansas) 
Topeka 
Wichita 
Massachusetts: 
Boston 
Fall River 


Michigan: 
Ann Arbor 
Battle Creek 
Detroit 
Flint 
Kalamazoo 
Lansing 


Niles 


Minnesota: 
Fairmont 
Duluth 
Mankato 
Minneapolis (Minnesota) 
Northfield 
Rochester 
St. Paul 
Missouri: 
Columbia (Missouri Central) 
Kansas City 
Maryville 
St. Louis 
Warrensburg 


Montana: 
Great Falls 
Helena 
Missoula 


Nebraska: 
Lincoln (Nebraska) 
Omaha 


Nevada: 
Reno 
New Jersey: 
Atlantic City 
New York: 
Glens Falls (Adirondack) 
Albany (N. Y. Eastern) 
singhamton (N. Y. Southern) 
Buffalo (N. Y. Western) 
Corning (Eastern Steuben Co.) 
Elmira 
Ithaca 
New York City 
Oswego 
Rochester 
Syracuse (N. Y. Central) 
Utica (Mohawk Valley) 
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North Dakota: 
Grand Forks (North Dakota) 
Valley City 
Ohio: 
Cincinnati (Ohio Valley) 
Cleveland (Ohio) 
Columbus 
Delaware 
Oberlin 
Toledo 
Oklahoma: 
Alva 
Tulsa 
Oregon: 
Eugene 
Portland (Oregon) 
Pennsylvania: 
Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 
State College (Pennsylvania Central) 
Philippines: 
Manila 
Rhode Island: 
Providence (Rhode Island) 


South Dakota: 
Huron 
Vermillion (South Dakota) 


Federal Taxation 


From now until long after the next 
president is inaugurated federal taxa- 
tion will be one of the burning contro- 
versial questions in American politics 
and business. Beeause it is hard to ob- 
tain teachable criticisms of present 
taxation and teachable proposals for 
revision, Mr. Otto H. Kahn, the noted 
financier, has consented to print for 
teachers in schools and college extra 
copies of his addre on Errors and 
Evils of our Taxation System and Sug- 
gestions for Tax Revision. These talks, 
bound in a 72-page pamphlet with 
strong cover, may be had free of charge 
by dropping a note to the Institute for 
Public Service, 423 W. 120th Street, 
New York City. 


While intended for adult audiences 
this pamphlet gives in terms which 
high school students can master, a tax- 
ation policy which Mr. Kahn, who be 
lieves in progressive income taxes, says 
are ‘‘based upon recognition of the 
teachings of history and economies and 
practical experience, and bear the im- 


Texas: 
El Paso 
Utah: 
Salt Lake City 


Washington: 
Bellingham 
Gray’s Harbor 
North Yakima (Yakima Valley) 
Pullman 
Seattle 
Spokane 
Tacoma 

West Virginia: 
Huntington 

Wisconsin: 
Appleton (Fox River Valley) 
Beloit 
Kenosha 
Madison 
Milwaukee 
Oshkosh 
Ripon 
Superior 

Wyoming: 
Laramie 
Sheridan 


print of reasonableness and dispassion- 
ate thinking, free from either class or 
sectional favoritism or class or seé- 
tional animosity.’’ 


The Colorado Springs Branch at the 
first meeting of the year on October 
15th voted to affiliate with the State 
Federation of Women’s Clubs. The 
Branch is cooperating with a committee 
of the Federation in a general move- 
ment for the collection of all the spare 
books possible, these books to be sent 
to small towns over the state where 
libraries are just being established. 
Among other tasks planned for the 
year are the bringing of moving pic- 
tures on child welfare to the city, 4 
vocational guidance conference, and 
definite work for the passage of the 
amendment to the state constitution 
providing increased taxation for the 
benefit of the educational institutions 
of the state, including the University, 
the Agricultural College, and _ the 
School of Mines. 
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Allegheny College, Meadville, Pa. 
Zates College, Lewiston, Me., 

Zeloit College, Beloit, Wis. 

3oston University, Boston, Mass. 

Brown University (Woman’s College), 
Providence, R. I. 

Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

Carleton College, Northfield, Minn. 

Coe College, Cedar Rapids, lowa 

College of St. Catherine, St. 
Minn. 

College of St. Elizabeth, Convent Sta- 
tion, N. J. 

College of St. Teresa, Winona Minn. 

Colorado College, Colorado Springs, Col. 

Columbia University (Barnard, Teach- 
ers College), New York City 

Connecticut Wesleyan University, 
Middletown, Ct. 

Cornell College, Mt. Vernon, Ia. 

Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 

De Pauw University, Greencastle, Ind. 
Drake University, Des Moines, Ia. 

Earlham College, Richmond, Ind. 

Elmira College, Elmira, N. Y. 

Franklin College, Franklin, Ind. 

Goucher College, Baltimore, Md. 

Grinnell College, Grinnell, Ia. 

Indiana University, Bloomington, Ind. 

Iowa State College, Ames, Ia. 

Jackson College, Tufts College, Mass. 

Knox College, Galesburg, Ill. 

Lake Erie College, Painesville, O. 

Lake Forest College, Lake Forest, Il. 

Lawrence College, Appleton, Wis. 

Leland Stanford, Jr. University, Stan- 
ford University, Cal. 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
Cambridge, Mass. 

McGill University, Montreal, Can. 

Miami University, Oxford, O. 

Mills College, Mills College, P. O. Cal. 

Milwaukee-Downer College, Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

Mount Holyoke College, South Hadley, 
Mass. 

Morningside College, Sioux City, Ia. 

Municipal University of Akron, Akron, 
Ohio 

Northwestern University, Evanston, IIl. 

Oberlin College, Oberlin, O. 

Ohio State University, Columbus, O. 

Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware, 
Ohio. 


Paul, 


Association of Collegiate Alumnae 


BRANCHES 


Pennsylvania State College, State Col- 
lege, Pa. 

Pomona College, Claremont, Cal. 

Purdue University, LaFayette, Ind. 

Radcliffe College, Cambridge, Mass. 

Randolph-Macon Woman’s College, 
Lynchburg, Va. 

Reed College, Portland, Ore. 

Ripon College, Ripon, Wis. 

Rockford College, Rockford, Il. 

Smith College, Northampton, Mass. 

Swarthmore College, Swarthmore, Pa. 

Syracuse College, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Trinity College, Washington, D. C. 

University of California, Berkeley, Cal. 

University of Chicago, Chicago, Il. 

University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, O. 

University of Colorado, Boulder, Colo. 

University of Illinois, Urbana, IIl. 

University of Iowa, Iowa City, Ia. 

University of Kentucky, Lexington 
Ky. 

University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kan. 

University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 
Mich. 

University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

University of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 

University of Montana, Missoula, Mont. 

University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Neb. 

University of North Dakota, Univer- 
sity, North Dak. 

University of Oklahoma, Norman, Okla. 

University of Oregon, Eugene, Ore. 

University of Rochester, Rochester, 
MN. 2. 

University of Texas, Austin, Tex. 

University of Toronto, Toronto, Can. 

University of Vermont 

University of Washington, Seattle, 
Wash. 

University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 

Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

Washington State College, Pullman, 
Wash. 

Washington University, St. Louis, Mo. 

Wellesley College, Wellesley, Mass. 

Wells College, Aurora, N. Y. 

Western Reserve University (Women’s 
College), Cleveland, O. 

Whitman College, Walla Walla, Wash. 

William Smith College (Hobart), 
Geneva, N. Y. 

Wooster College, Wooster, O. 

















































































































































































































































































Modern Motive Might 


OUNTAINS, miles and minutes give 

way before electricity, the magic motive 
power. Properly applied, it drives giant loco- 
motives across the continental divide, tows 
ocean liners through the Panama Canal, or 
propels huge ships. 


Through good light, safe signals, and illumi- 
nated highways, it is making travel better and 
safer and also is increasing the usefulness of 
transportation methods on land, sea or in the 
air. 


In short, electricity is revolutionizing trans- 
portation, making it quicker, safer, more eco- 
nomical and reliable in all sorts of weather. 


And back of this development in electric trans- 
portation, in generating and transmitting ap- 
paratus as well as motive mechanisms, are the 


co-ordinated scientific, engineering and manu- 
factoring resources of the General Electric 
Company, working to the end 

that electricity may bet- 

ter serve mankind. 





